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Introduction 



i 

In 1995 People magazine voted Jane Austen one of "the most intriguing 
personalities of the year." 1 Jane Austen's prominence in a best-selling 
tabloid almost two hundred years after the publication of her novels 
reveals how pervasive the British nineteenth-century novel had 
become in the popular culture of the 1990s. Pride and Prejudice, Sense 
and Sensibility, Emma, Mansfield Park, Wuthering Heights, fane Eyre, The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, and The Woman in White are only a few of the 
many British nineteenth-century novels that were made into televi- 
sion programs and films between 1995 and 2000. At the time, this 
flurry of adaptation was characterized by the media as an unusual 
phenomenon worthy of notice and explanation. However, what 
appeared unprecedented was really only a new twist in an old cultural 
tradition. 

In the nineteenth century, novels were themselves popular forms of 
entertainment, not unlike today's television series and films, and were 
even, like television episodes, published in suspense-enhancing serial 
magazines and triple-volume installments. More significantly, when they 
were written, most nineteenth-century novels had lives beyond the 
written page. Theatrical productions of successful novels, such as Lady 
Audley's Secret and Oliver Twist, were common. Dickens adapted his own 
work in wildly popular public readings, often rewriting scenes to please 
his audiences. While some of his changes heightened the suspense and 
drama of the plot, others were politically motivated and removed social 
criticisms that might have alienated his audience. 

Illustrations that translated specific scenes in the novels into a visual 
medium can also be seen as a form of adaptation, one that made novels 
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tarating m SSLT Ce T- Walter Scott ' for exam P le ' calculated * 
often a lot of tension ht h ™ an CXtra £13 ' 000 - 2 However, there vv 
example, struggled to 6 auth ors and their illustrators. Dickens, f 
dashing with Cruiksha" 1 ^ f C ° ntro1 ° Ver his illustrators' work, of* 
novels to avoid such" ^ Thackerav Preferred to illustrate his ov 
however, "compete anH ^ Even Th ackeray's own illustrator 

decorating, supplementin C ° n t With his P rose < rather than ^ 
nineteenth-century novel W H SUpportin g it-" 4 The relationship betwe' 
Plex, yet it is important to ^ ada P tati °ns has always been cor 
novel always existed withi if"* 6 that the nineteenth-century Briti: 
aged various forms of visual* h r ° ader comm ercial context that encou 
British nineteenth-centurv n , matic ' an d/or oral presentation. Mo 
Popular cultural forms 3Ve alwavs been mediated by oth 

With the birth of cinem, r, u 
Popular mode of adaptation v * e Predominant and the mo 

nmeteenth-century novel w?th r a y J ilm drew heavil y °n the BrP 
times, Vanity Fair f ive time^T ^' f ° r 6Xam P le < bei ng adapted s 
3nd 1922 ' hereafter, adap l^f f'^ tWelve ""res between 1* 
were made throughout the 2 2 i 5*** "'neteenth-century nove 
quemly as in the 1930s, ll^T^a™^ ~ at «™ ™™ fr 
the 1960s, quite rarely. Overall «BriSh v ' ^ at other times, as i 
ueen more frequently adapted to " nov els and novellas ha\ 

>ndudmg Shakespearean pl ays ° *** than a "Y other body of literatu, 

This has been explained in \ 
nineteenth-century novel have o£ n l^ 1 af ^ties: film and th 
forms. Sergei Eisenstein claimed that n" T" ™ C0 ^uons aestheti 
sht d rr Ted dnematic tecL^l^ and ^bert, amon 
no f "I* fOIth ' or cat from tt h " m0nta S e wh ^ the 
another^ Kamilla Elliott has contested th deSCri P tio n of one scene t 
and refuted the arguments of theory l 3nalysis of montage in novel 
that film carries on a realist literary t^Zn ^ ^ Metz < wh ° clair 
Eliot argues that fil m is rootedmore fo" » ^ ^ aband °nec 
trad ion. Nevertheless, a literary form that I, than a ^ 

to HUott, is the illustrated nove" l? s ne inte^ t0 ^ 
with narrative, and not any nineteen * mMta *» 
that prefigures cinematic montage.? Inde d accoH 3 "^ 6 technic l ue 
adaptations displaced the illustration of books T " g * Elliott ' «« 
•ng novels without iHustrations began >ec self afff ° f Publish 
Popular ascendancy in the early dLdes of hi t Was **** 

Overall, with its actors, visual im" t^T^Z 
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easily able to supplant nineteenth-century modes of adaptation such as 
theatrical performances, illustrations, and public read1 ^. 

Film anS television adaptations of British ^S^S'SS, 
have been extremely popular. Films such as YMhenj He^ht s (1939), 
Jane Eyre (1944), and Great Expectations ^^^1 
television series such as Pride and Prejudice ^ 995) ^ ^exzmvle 
stantial critical and commercial success. ^^^'^ ^ « 
was a close runner-up for the Best Picture Oscar, losing , only to ^ nvaUs 
critically and commercially formidable as G«;'« n « 
popularity of these adaptations cannot be wholly accounted for by the 
aesthetic or formal affinities between the nineteen* .century novel 

cinema observed by »^^f^^ nineteenth- 
There is also something about the conrem Q j 

ce„,„ ry novel, ,ha, has £5S£2g 

the ubiquitous marriage plot of nineteentn cenm y 

amenable to the classic Hollywood version of the ma mage ptatWtt 

nineteenth-century 

content that drives the recurring cinematic retu rn to h £ 

What twentieth-century adaptations seem to ch nge ^* 
in this sense focus on, is precisely this domestic conten ^ 
of ideals of femininity, marriage, and home. For ^*^£d^ 
Mansfield ParK her protagonist, ^^JgSSofmte 
servient to the uncle on whom she depends ror criticizes 
1999 adaptation, in contrast, Fanny is socially 

her uncle for his involvement in the slave trade tha underpins ^and 
• . u- u t *-v*f> rrp's 1995 Pr/rfe and Prejudice, after a sponta 
taints his home. In f 16 ^ 60 ' 1 ^ ' abeth with wet clothes clinging 
neous swim in the lake, ^^^^ to a way that would cer- 
revealingly to his body, appealing to Elizabeth in w y 

many "nineteenth-century" female characters nee a 
and comfortably articulate feminist views popular » ™ 
1990s, film adaptations, like nineteenth-century 
of sexual identity and marriage, but they do so in terms of contemporary 
discourses about gender, sexuality, race, and feminism 
Adaptations made earlier in the twentxeth century also de me 

domestic ideals in terms of ^SSS^^^^SL 
States during the Depression, the celluloid nerun ronrain . p hpr 

is money hungry and loves to shop, yet she is ™^^ n « £ 
material desires if her prospective husband cannot afford them. As the 
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Jane Eyre wants toT t0 * d ° Se ' ^lotte Bronte's feisty female hero 
De Pression in Britain I h ° me and look after children. During 
J°n of The Mill 0n the J u nati ° nal unit y was important, an adaf 
desires so that her broth , * Mag S ie TuIliv er sacrifice her own seX 

ices for the good of the r m Can Iearn how to make personal s» 
World War, British and a ^ DUring the Depression and the Secc 
jounce their ow n deliT^" ada Ptations construct women * 
Pnvate ho me Qr th *™ ^ the good of domestic entities, either I 

tmctea in the 1990s sZ jT"- In contrast, domestic ideals * 
frtfjng erotic fWhn£??* that ^en can satisfy all their desii 
charaJ hUS ' althou Sh thes e a T and feminist liberation all 

ZToT StiCS ° Ver «4 h ev If ti0nS diff « in terms of their sped 
C s CO > Iaty ^ f a " attempt to construct gender ideals 

IUs ofr SPhere - W ° men and their relationship « 

, u k often noted that a „ 

'"I t0 fit the ^ -ment, th 
-hi^ard-r^-y * ^ en efvT, ta ^ that m ^ ** 
nineteenth r rent tirr ^ the kin? * the wa ? s *is accessibility 
logica d itn"^ n °^ls becorn, / ° f dMn * s that are made wh< 
WhetheTpT o r St H hathav eno films, has ide 

199 0s, ah ada , 6d in Brit ain o t H n ^ somatically. 
^fi^T ^ the B^^lntheWsLorint! 
^inmn^^tem^^c novel to constru 

*e home in com! ry C ° n troversie T ° meStic novels P artiC 
British domestic fS X ^ ^ntradicJort f° Ut Women - marriage, an 

«* ^ som:t c a y f r e x e c r str - S : f a 2 m The marriage piots ( 

dominant views Th~ ° 3nd in other I femin mity and marriag 

^ the cinemTto td 60l ° giCal if"" 01 ^ CUltUiaI1 

at different times s * e nov eIs, dSI h3Ve made « Possibl 
nineteenth<enTu r v na PPreSSing ° r ^pSaS?* Weas ab ^ wome, 
^en able to ^^^^^7™ ° 
group of novels T h! 7 dlssim ilar domesS 1 ada Ptations hav 
only because Tuu LTT haS been ^Lf^ h ° m the sam ' 
riage, but also ^^72 flctton "° 

enough to have enab J th emselves aie and mar 

themes over time ht a \ eXtrem ely divers u I T and c omple. 
enabled film o Dr ' "T*^ a °out the novel th theSe Gertie 
1990s but home orTeni „ ' 3S ' for examl that has 

British nineteenth cent ^ In add *on h s ta the 
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the home, were often P^^^'^S^^ 
home had been disrupted - during * e . 1 ^^" divorce rates 
World War, and against the background o th eve "smg ^ ^ 

and increasingly fluid gender identi res of Itta 1990s. A p ^ 
British nineteenth-century nove tend tc * PJP^ experiment- 
ideology meet. When commercial film is less int « es * e . J m&i and 
ing wiS narrative forms ^^^^^Z^ 
family structures appear unstable, filmmakers ana v 
classil marriage plots of the ^^"^S^ 
twentieth century, the cinema fa* ^ ° n ^e Bnt ^ 
novel to create comforting films that stabilize g en " 

This book traces ^ J^^^^en has been appropri- 

^*^^ S t ^ to S«n tt atlng on periods when 
ated by film and, later, teievisiun „« r „i ar lv unstable, this 

events or social changes made gender ^^^^^y 

, ' As Robert Ray has so succinctly pnrasea u, auay 

reproduced the novel. As Robert Kay ^ ^ 

tation studies f^f^^ZT^ Even cinema studies 
book?" and dully concluded, The dook ».dw 

scholars using more sophisticated theoretica approach* ^ch as true 
turalismdidnot depart ££^^^Z£££, 

deeper understanding of the two media such todie M*d> *4 they 
were still purely formalist and were ultimately interested in fidelity 
Zgt a fiddity of form not content. As the twentieth .a** 
a dose in tandem with the commercial success of many film adapta 
^ JSTct new studies were published that challenged the 

Xo^^Hat, afterjacc.es Derrida, adaptation studies must 
acknowledge that the relationship between original and copy 4s a 
problematic as the assumption that a literary text 
meaning. The question so often asked in adaptation studies about 
whether one form, a "copy," is "faithful" to the essence of another Torm 
an "original," is theoretically flawed."' It is as impossible to find a 
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univocal meaning that r u 

original novel strip ped of " be translated into film as it is to recover an 
emphasizes that the f ide ! lts cultu «l echoes. Robert Self, for example 
that come between a no?, qUestlon U^ores the richness of discourses 
adaptations of literature np , ^ lts later fil ™ adaptation. "Cinema^ 
erary text but a w ide ad *Pt the 'prior whole' of the l*- 

novel and its f iIm versio^f ° ther cultural texts as well."" Between * 

FUmlTpwo* ign ° r " d many 7631:5 ° f hlSt0ry 3nd CUUUral Cha0ge 
ma' Sf S^w"* * 2000, heralded new directions *> 

th h ! f C ° n0mic ' cul u a '° n H StUdieS to W '-s attention "to ft* 
ye r A 1 tat n answ ^ed in a'"' P ° ,itical -sue,- To a great extent 

»« of ways. Published fn the 

broadened h ? and Politic^ ^ to Text not only studied *e 
adaptations of ^ a e,d * ^L^ 0115 of ada P^" but & 
into a novel ml n ^T ( lT W fo ^ such as the multiply 
explores Se ^T^h^^ a »d a film that was turned 
between American, a ° d P 0,i tieaS Zn I br ° ad SWee P' Michael Dunn* 
small section of S! ^ fl H and n * S ° f 

«ary and cinema £ ^ to adapS"' 3 ' Devotin * °" Iy ' 

events h 3tlC te «s relate to p^* ° ns ' D "nne examines how IK- 

Three broad-ra njri n„ u $ ° Cial "J* 1 " and historical 

mnm ± a s n S books K „ ~ . 



2005 - 4 Co mp JZ S ZT by R °bert Stam 
Literature and Film ^ ^ c J'' m Captation ,r? Publishe d in 2004 and 
realist and nonrealist nov ^ eSSays that anklv f * Mw ' a " d 

An ideological emphask 6 , frorn diverge yZ V Jlrn adaptations of both 
adhere to a traditional - S perspective, > 5 

Screen, for example, ar KUe . It V Can ° n - 77 ?e r , . Va,ue fidelity and 
the visual medium of fi Z * ha j a n °veP s tex^f!? Atowe/; ««* * 
becomes a system of diff er en " teievisi on and , V Cannor ext end into 
become, precisely, l ite 5"£ rela "on to wh ; ^ that "adaptation 
literary canon, The Classic w m , P,te its e mphask heliter ary work has 
view of a literary work nd tZT^ and the 

duction and other cultural ! Ptatio " and ex d t,0naI hierarchical 
studies. Overall, the economic ? not m ° des of P ro ' 

adaptation have become ^ ^S*"* a "d «S£ fidelity 
nal" and "copy" as well as Zu ' 3nd dis tinction,V mensions of 

to be questioned. betWEen hi ^ h " and C^T*" "origi- 

Some books on literature and Ah* h « * C ° me 

' 0£W ' sometimes 
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situates adaptations culturally but remains rooted in a literary approach 
to adaptation studies, which is evident, for example, in its use of screen- 
writers rather than directors to identify films. 17 Screening the Gothic 
desC ribes how gothic literary texts are made less gothic when adapted to 
fllxrrx, whereas non-gothic literary texts acquire gothic characteristics 
triI -c>ugh adaptation. 18 This interesting genre-based analysis remains 
ovinded in questions of fidelity and leaves cultural explanations for 
oC ^i changes unexamined. 

overall, then, most recent adaptation studies either focus on one 
-rate or author, but remain rooted in a rather narrow tradition of 
?-^j e lity studies or, influenced by a more recent interest in cultural stud- 
7 1 examine the ideological dimension of film adaptation but are overly 
ie ^4 sid in scope, studying films and novels written or produced in differ- 
t>1 " x. countries in different genres at different times. Partly, this is because, 
eri ^ arf almost every book that has examined the cultural and ideological 
s< ?^ J ensions of film adaptation has been an edited collection of essays by 
ci1 " jrl - urn ber of different critics examining a wide range of unrelated films 
3 tna variety of different methodological perspectives. 
^ r screening Novel Women, in contrast, studies film and television adapta- 
ris of one literary genre, the British nineteenth-century domestic 
ti<=> ^el, in terms of one ideological arena, gender. Concentrating on 
^^j-iods when cultural constructions of gender were particularly unsta- 
the following chapters will examine how film and television 
t-* 1 ^mpted to use the British nineteenth-century novel to counter this 
3 * stability. 

i^^his book follows in the methodological footsteps of feminist critics 
„o have studied the nineteenth-century novel so fruitfully. As Mary 
V oV ey has convincingly argued, the nineteenth-century domestic 
vel participated in its age's ideological work of constructing, contest- 
and reconstructing domestic ideals. 19 Film adaptations of these 
i^^estic novels undertook a similar kind of ideological work as they 
^^^structed ideals of women, marriage, and the home for twentieth- 
cr ^ ( itury audiences. 

understand why films have been able to appropriate the British 
eteenth-century novel in such strikingly different ways during 
J'* Afferent periods, it is important to appreciate these novels' ideological 
^* mplexity. Domestic fiction articulated and/or questioned the domes- 
ideologies of its time. With roots in the latter half of the eighteenth 
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century, nineteenth-century domestic ideals constructed a separation of 
S P eres that insisted the middle-class man work outside the home and 
e middle-class woman labor within the home. This separation of the 
pnvate and public spheres, by the mid-Victorian period, had come to 
J f asexua i division of economic roles and political rights, 
and tC the h ° me ' a woman was supposed to display, legitimize, 

tence'th^r ^ middle - class s ^tus of her husband. The wife's very exis- 
ts stat r fh that husband could afford to support her, attested to 
ng her"h Wlfe ' S dUty WaS t0 dis P la Y her husband's status bymanag- 
'ere consT^^ ap P IO P liatel y Protected within the home, women 
hich the! T d h° bC morall y ^tainted by the capitalist economy'" 
'>ate snhe nds competed. Thus, virtue was located within the 
ed by ''(J b WaS de P icte d as a safe haven from a public sphere 
'men's wort"^^"' Seif inter est and economic aggression." 

sidered vim^r*?" 35 * ] ° CUS ° f Virtue in a wodd U ° ^ I 
irally from » moraJ Action was represented as emanating 

for her husb^T'" ™ temal instincts > a * expressed in her selfless 

^ ideal of ™ ' ^ and ho ™. t 

-i in the house , m ' ddIe " ciass wo ™an and her home, the Victorian JJ 

iage of the JW T** functions - °ne function was to foster ^ 
'tic hearth as m ! i, ^ fheir morall y centered monogamous 
that was used to T;. S " pe ™ r to the *r imperialized others - an 
-class virtue eman-,? , 6 lm P eriai a ctivities and aspirations. 2 
if e, was also us ^ d ^ mm the m oral superiority of the middle- 
above and below th gUish the middle classes from the 
1 political and economT Md *° ^imize their increasingly 
* the center of the m ™ dd , P °T ^ ?he Virtuous " natme " of ^ 

Mddle classes as superior 2 tlUT" e " abied 3 "Presentation ^ 

represented as ostentarLus anT^ an ' Stocrac * wh ° S£ 

; WOrMn 8 ^es, whose ^ lax ' and as ^ gard 

-re con S1 dered to be "tainted" bv th ^ Workin S- claSS hom 

economic and, it Was often * B the ^ w *h 

s Mary Poovey emphasizes in her T w exchan S e - the p 

"v fZ S ° f ttiS ide ° l °ty "nev^" dy ° f ^-Victorian the » 

did different writers and thinkers of'th Ma 

fferent domestic ideals, but even withl" dehneate Subjec 

! Wre man y ^consistencies. One rnaTo n T ° r b ° dy Mania 

igel in the house" and the separatioZ fZT™ * ^ ^ 

'debooks, such as The Wives o^J ^ZT °™ d< 

tered women advice on how to attain aid mattZ ^ 



ao 
an 

I 
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Victorian ideals of femininity and an ideal home. However, Ellis, her- 
self supposedly an "angel in the house," became a best-selling writer 
and thereby violated the separation of spheres by competing in the 
public world of book sales; she also, one can assume, spent much of 
her time writing instead of attending to the various household duties 
on which she so carefully instructs her readers. Her texts, too, reveal 
contradictions. Though women of her time were assumed to be 
innately selfless, in The Daughters of England Ellis discusses at length 
how women can cope with feelings of irritation and boredom. Despite 
its intentions, the text appears to reveal that these roles might not be 
so inherently fulfilling after all. Indeed, if a life of selfless nurturing 
were innate, perhaps these guidebooks would not have been necessary 
n the first place. 

Ellis's guidebooks are also full of moments at which the text reveals 
aps and contradictions in the ideology it is attempting to reify, 
•iscussing appropriate behavior for a young woman in The Daughters of 
ngland, Ellis remarks that the right thing for a woman to do if she sees 
cat attacking a mouse is to smash the mouse's skull immediately to 
event it from suffering a slow death. 22 This is a strange illustration of 
e feminine necessity to be sensitive to the feelings of others. The vio- 
iee this image evokes seems to jar with the sensitive nurturing the 
idebook encourages. This indirect expression of aggression in an 
ount of innately selfless behavior reveals that such representations of 
ideal "innately" nurturing woman are not seamless, 
□rmulations of domestic ideologies also differed from one represen- 
m to another. At the other end of the cultural spectrum from Ellis's 
[ebooks, "Of Queens' Gardens" by John Ruskin also defines the ideal 
aan. Although Ruskin too upholds the importance of the moral role 
len play, his formulation differs from Ellis's. He emphasizes that 
en should not constrict their moral activities to the "park walls and 
n gates" of their own homes. In asserting that a woman takes her 
e and moral center with her wherever she goes, he provides women 
a "religious and moral sanction for socially significant action" in 
ublic sphere. 23 Thus, Ruskin implicitly contests the separation of 
iblic and private spheres. 

e famously, John Stuart Mill, in his impassioned plea in The 
ion of Women (1869), or in earlier writing such as Early Essays on 
p and Divorce (published in 1832), is yet another radically dis- 
, anc j equally uneven voice in the rich and lively public debates 
imestic ideals. Mill and many others questioned the nineteenth- 
■ marriage and property laws that both reified and grew out of 
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Victorian domestic iri i 

women to own pronem These laws restricted the right of marr: 
them from suing fo r Z epende ntly of their husbands and prevent 
ered slight modification' A * mid - c entury, when Parliament cons 
Matrimonial Causes Act 7-,° thgSe laws in what were to bec ° me 1 
of 1857, a heated public h k 3nd the Married Women's Property I 

Car °line Norton t 6 K ate WaS tri ^«ed. 
described nineteenth-cen mVOlVed in a muc h publicized divorce ca 

ry marria ge and property laws as 

a grotesque anom i 

"non-existent" in a co^n!* ° rdains tnat married women shall 
husband he has a Z T § T med ^ 

a female Sovereign. ■•• 
"ght to anything that 1°/^ is hers: as his wife, she has ! 
t™th of false swearing car , £ t hus band, he may divorce her 
c °md obtain, is permit ^ *h Wife < the ^most "divorce" s 

Alth „ . res ide alone, - married to his name.' 

Although neither p arlla 

st a ro S u e nd he 16831 Status oTmU° e r d eVen Car ° line Norton intended 
^S^^^^^Sr 10811 radica11 * Public discussic 

Z^ CdiSC0 ^ : ^Z^ eMered into ™ contest. 
£ y W6re themseZ?c reSentati ° nsof do mestic idea: 

tec edfr 0 mT P e ' ° iCkens might ve ar C n ? PleX and uneven. In Olh 
a lsore p ^I h eVilS ° f ^talfsm Z Z'T * pure home pn 

ship to contom Centur y had an P , W ° men writ ers of tr 

some femTn id «*^ £ ^ C ° mplex relati ° ] 

experiences in Ufe ft T g f ° r Wome n to be an h ° Ugh £ ^ 

tl/sphSJS omtS ^ find -^cti" i 3 WWer SC ° Pe C 
sidered in fh= V °, 6 Wlder w orld. Such . m a smal l dome: 

It is therefore important to avoid usincr * im ,, 
describe novels and their adaptoH^S^^^ ^els tc 
omr* Eyre claimed that whereas the novel w^l^ 1 ^ a stud 
him adaptation was "anti-feminist/- More elentlv 7*'" the 
r^cal" and "conservative" have been u^X^f -ch a! 
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nineteenth-century novels. 26 Yet such labels assume the existence of 
coherent meanings and ignore the ideological tensions and inconsisten- 
cies inherent in popular art forms such as nineteenth-century novels 
and twentieth-century films. 

The most interesting aspect of the ideological polyphony of these 
adaptations stems from the fact that as much as films desire to appro- 
priate novels, they cannot always do so completely. Sometimes the 
novel seems to take its own revenge on a film and undermine much ot 
its ideological work. The 1944 adaptation of Jane Eyre, for example, 
works hard to contain the novel's representation of female sexuality 
within an idealized representation of women as maternal and home 
centered, an ideal that became important as the Second World War drew 
to a close. However, since the novel includes an illegitimate child, Adele 
abandoned by Rochester's French mistress, the film's representation of 
female sexuality as safely bounded within the confines of home ana 
marriage becomes unstable. This adaptation's attempt to appropriate an 
inappropriate character is marked by Adele's excessive cuteness and by 
the dissonant imagery with which she is associated. Her favorite toy is a 
music box that is supposed to represent Rochester and Jane but eventu- 
ally comes to represent Rochester and his French mistress, precisely the 
kind of sexuality the film tries, but is unable, to excise from its narrative. 
Often, the British nineteenth-century novel resists seamless appropria- 
tion into the ideals of the twentieth century. Significantly, what otten 
becomes most unstable or confused in these adaptations is their repre- 
sentation of sexuality. 

Ill 

According to Nancy Armstrong, the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
domestic novel restructures desire in ways that empowered women. She 
argues that the domestic novel redefines subjectivity in terms of female 
desire, replacing political and class divisions with divisions based on 
gender. Using Richardson's Pamela as a model, Armstrong contends tha 
the novel displaces distinctions of class between the aristocratic Mr. B 
and the servant girl Pamela as it represents his growing love for 1 ame a 
on the basis of her inner qualities and virtues, a love that is blind to Class 
distinctions. The domestic novel, Armstrong claims, redefines how indi- 
viduals organized and understood their experiences by giving desire and 
the relationship between men and women, rather than other class oi 
Political distinctions, a central position in the creation of subjectivity. 
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IV 



In general, then, British and American film adaptations of British 
nineteenth-century novels made in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1990s screen 
these novels' representations of women through an ideological lens 
shaped by the anxieties and longings of their own time. As these adap- 
tations negotiate the ideologies of gender that inform the novels, they 
create, as it were, novel women who differ substantially from those in 
the novels. At once revealing and concealing dimensions of the novels 
own ideologies of gender, the films of the 1930s and 1940s attempt to 
appropriate them in ways that project comforting domestic ideals tor 
audiences undergoing profound social, economic, and political disloca- 
tions as a result of the Depression and the Second World War. In the 
1990s, without such major national and economic crises, these films 
address what was increasingly perceived to be a crisis in intimate 
relations between men and women. Through the construction of 
consoling images of women and the home and the representation of 
these ideals as existing in nineteenth-century novels, ideals of tne 
moment are portrayed as timeless and unchanging. In this way 
contemporary ideals of femininity are naturalized as they are projected 
into a literary heritage. Throughout the twentieth century, the cinema 
turned to the domestic novel of the previous century to construct a 
stable domestic vision that was ironically born out of the domestic 
instabilities of the moment. 

This book begins with Depression-era Hollywood adaptations. 
Chapter 1 examines two American classics that received enormous 
"itical and popular acclaim in their time. The film adaptations of both 
Wuthering Heights (1939) and Pride and Prejudice (1940) were conceived, 
written, and made during the Depression and are marked by its economic 
and social upheavals. By the 1930s, through an elaborate system of trade 
agreements and product tie-ins, Hollywood had an economic stake in 
encouraging its women viewers to buy goods. Representations of female 
glamour encouraged women to buy the clothes and cosmetics that 
would make them desirable. Hence, Wuthering Heights and Pride ana 
Prejudice celebrate a form of consumerism that the novels themselves 
Predate. Yet the Depression had also undermined the capacity of men to 
^pport their families or, sometimes, even to marry at all making 
women's economic desires seem threatening. In addition, bitter duduc 
controversy surrounded the question of whether women should be 
flowed to work when men often could not. Hence, these films are par- 
ticularly interesting in that they glamorize and vilify female consumer 
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image similar to the one Dickens himself relied on in his novel. Oliver 
Twist was made as the British welfare state was coming into being and as 
the British Empire appeared to be disintegrating. The director, David 
Lean, uses Dickens's plot to explore and define the parameters of the 
new postwar Britain. The novel's interest in the private domestic sphere 
of the home is supplanted by the film's focus on the national domestic 
sphere of the emerging welfare state. As Lean eliminates the novel's 
emphasis on the importance of the private realm, his representation of 
women shifts. Unlike the novel, which yearns for a private home with 
an angelic woman at its center, the film represents women as a threat to 
the new national "family." Unlike Dickens, Lean draws an analogy, 
rather than a contrast, between Fagin and women in order to represent 
women, like Jews, as an alien threat to the nation. 

Chapter 5 turns to the most significant appearance of British 
nineteenth-century novels in film since the postwar period - the 1990s. 
As the divorce rate in both the United States and Britain continued to rise 
steadily, more and more women were unmarried, and a plethora of 
unconventional domestic configurations were publicly debated in the 
media; film adaptations turned to the domestic novel of the past to find a 
Utopian vision of heterosexual harmony and stability. At a time when the 
mainstream culture was incorporating the visual imagery of pornography 
into advertising and film, adaptations of the British nineteenth-century 
novel offered an alternative vision of female sexuality. These adaptations 
combined a resistance to dominant cultural constructs of female sexuality 
with popular feminist ideas. The adaptations of the 1990s almost always 
ended in happy marriages between liberated women and sexually respect- 
ful idealized men, and thus constructed a Utopian space in which erotic 
fulfillment could merge with feminist triumph. They resisted the increas- 
ingly sexually invasive mainstream culture while speaking to the absences 
and gaps of modern life, and in so doing these films offered their pre- 
dominantly female viewers an imaginary space in which freedom and 
sexual fulfillment could coexist in perfect marriages. 

This book closes, in Chapter 6, with an analysis of Jane Campion's The 
Piano, a film that does not explicitly represent itself as an adaptation yet 
adheres closely to the domestic themes of nineteenth-century novels 
such as Wuthering Heights and Jane Eyre. The Piano both evokes and 
critiques the classic Bronte adaptations made in 1939 and 1944. Unlike 
other contemporary adaptations, The Piano subtly questions whether 
feminist triumph can indeed merge harmoniously with sexual liberation. 
The Piano is in many ways a kind of counter-text to the film adaptations 
of British nineteenth-century novels that preceded and followed it. 




As the 1930s drew to a close, two adaptations of British nineteenth- 
century novels received critical and popular acclaim. Both William 
Wyler's Wuthering Heights (1939) and Robert Z. Leonard's Pride and 
Prejudice (1940) are shaped by the drastic economic and social changes 
of the 1930s. Produced in the wake of the Depression, these films only 
marginally address the upheavals overtaking Europe and the war the 
United States would not join until the end of 1941. Although both 
adaptations represent England favorably in an attempt to encourage 
American support for Britain, the most significant aspect of these 
adaptations is that they remold Bronte's and Austen's novels into 
Depression-era narratives about the perilous relationship between 
women, money, and marriage. 

Completely transforming both novels' use of clothes as a symbol, 
these films adhere to Hollywood conventions of glamour but also 
exhibit tremendous anxiety about female consumerism. Balancing the 
paradoxical Depression-era goals of encouraging female economic 
consumption while deflecting anxiety about men's inability to provide 
for these economic appetites, these films follow a particularly complex 
ideological trajectory. Leonard's Pride and Prejudice, with its explicit ref- 
erences to shopping and economic consumption, makes the ideological 
content of the film adaptations of this period most explicit. Although 
Wuthering Heights was made in 1939, one year before Pride and Prejudice, 
it is in the later film that the workings of Depression-era anxieties about 
women are more clearly visible. Leonard's Pride and Prejudice provides a 
clear window on exactly how representations of women at this time 
were shaped by Depression-era anxieties. 

Such anxieties are rooted in the rise of a consumer-oriented economy, 
a development that had begun in America in the last part of the 
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nineteenth century and continued into the 1920s and 1930s. Largely as 
a result of Henry Ford's changes in methods of production, the economic 
market no longer concentrated on increasing production but rather on 
ensuring that there was enough consumption to absorb the heightened 
rates of production. The economy and culture shifted drastically. An 
older Puritan culture, a producer-capitalist culture, was replaced by a 
arThLTT* ° f abunda ^e'V a culture that valued Owt 

living and Tthe co^ ^ ^ ^ * ^ that val ^ d a ^ standarf °* 
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In his essay "The Carole Lombard in Macy's Window," Charles Eckert 
shows that by the mid-1930s Hollywood was actively marketing prod- 
ucts to, mostly female, members of its audience. Rewarded by industries 
ira a variety of ways, films helped sell merchandise through an elaborate 
system of tie-ins. One way in which films sold merchandise, for exam- 
ple, was that affordable dresses similar to those worn in films were made 
aI ad then sold at department stores like Macy's. Another marketing ploy 
vvas product placement: products already available on the market were 
introduced into the plot or scenery of films. Often, however, Hollywood's 
r0 le in advertising was less direct: Hollywood encouraged women to buy 
c lothes and cosmetics by positing glamorous ideals of femininity that 
cOU ld not be emulated except through such purchases. 4 

jvlary Ann Doane claims that when a woman goes to a film she buys 
" an image of herself insofar as the female star is proposed as the ideal of 
feminine beauty." 5 Women internalize commodified ideals of feminin- 
ity from films and then shop to emulate the ideals they have absorbed, 
^-tius, on tne one hand ' ODserves Doane, women's ability to shop makes 
t jaem active subjects; on the other hand, because they shop to turn 
j-xemselves into commodified versions of femininity, they also become 
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The first scene of the film adaptation of Pride and Prejudice embodies 
^oane's seeming paradox. It opens at a shop where the Bennet girls are 
jeefully buying material for dresses they will wear at an upcoming ball, 
^-jiis was one of the most challenging parts of the novel to adapt, as 
j^own by repeated revisions to the script. Even though the successful 
^roadway adaptation 6 of Pride and Prejudice was used as a model for the 
^jm, the screenwriters abandoned the play's and novel's beginnings, 
a th of which were set at the Bennet home and consisted of a conversa- 
X? . otl between Mr. and Mrs. Bennet about the future tenant of Netherfield 

5jall- The fact that this P articular scene was revised so often indicates 
0 vi central the representation of women as consumers is in the film, 
m this first scene, unlike in the novel, Elizabeth and Jane do not dif- 
teX fr° m tneir mother and Lydia in their interest in clothes and take 
*elight m shopping for materials and in imagining what their dresses 
look like. While they are shopping, Elizabeth and Jane see Darcy 
nd Bingley through the window of the shop and, like the other women 
the scene, who notice the men's carriages and livery, conclude that 
*-, ar cy and Bingley are rich. As the women discuss the men and their eco- 
oniic worth, they are joined by Mrs. Phillips as well as Mrs. Lucas and 
er daughter. Rachel Brownstein claims that in this way, in the 



Adaptation, "ft] he business of marketing is neatly connected with that of 
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film represents her as forceful, witty, and strong. At first glance this 
makes the film seem unambiguously feminist. In one scene that does 
n °t exist in the novel, when Darcy teaches Elizabeth archery, he shoots 
an arrow that misses its target, but Elizabeth shoots three arrows that all 
land right on target. Darcy apologizes and says, "The next time I talk to 
a young lady about archery, I won't be so patronizing." To be patroniz- 
ing in the context of the film is to assume aristocratic prerogatives that 
Elizabeth reveals to be hollow; Elizabeth teaches Darcy a lesson in 
democracy, but not, as it initially may seem, in gender politics. 

The feminist content of this sequence is later undercut. Although 
Elizabeth humbles Darcy's masculine pretensions by proving she is more 
skilled an archer than he, subsequent scenes highlight not Elizabeth's 
ski ll at archery as much as her skill at love. Cupid-like, her arrows 
become associated more with love than with equality. After the archery 
contest, Elizabeth cries, fearful she has made a fool of herself, and then 
tearfully admits her love for Darcy, an admission she does not make 
Un til a much later stage in the novel. While the socially egalitarian 
dimension of the plot constructs Elizabeth as powerful in relation to 
Dar cy, aspects of the romantic plot divest her of this power. 

The film as a whole, then, portrays Elizabeth as rebellious, unconven- 
tional, and occasionally powerful, but the representation of women 
other than Elizabeth and Jane is very different. In the novel, Elizabeth 
a nd Jane's mother and sisters are objects of satire, as are a number of 
male characters such as their father and Sir William Lucas. In the film, 
in contrast, the only male character satirized is Collins. In addition, the 
subtle satire of the novel is translated into a farce that makes the female 
members of Elizabeth and Jane's family appear grotesque. The women's 
grotesque qualities are related to the film's representation of their 
relationship to money and men. 

In the novel Jane Austen presents the economic circumstances of her 
class in great detail. Edward Copeland has identified Austen as belong- 
ing to the "pseudo-gentry." These professional families lived in the 
countryside and were allied by kinship, social ties, and social aspirations 
to the gentry yet, unlike the gentry, depended on earned income rather 
than income derived from their land. Moreover, they depended on their 
income to pay for the goods that gave them their genteel appearance. 
According to Copeland, then, the "pseudo-gentry" were "a social group 
that set its boundaries largely through the signifying power of the things 
it [could] afford to buy." 10 In Pride and Prejudice Mr. Collins, who rises in 
rank through the living given to him by Lady Catherine, is obsessed 
with goods because these can mark his newly won status. This is why he 
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believes he can make Elizabeth regret refusing his offer of marriage I 
showing her the furniture, the markers of status, she could have acquit 
if she had accepted. 11 Clearly, Austen satirizes Collins's interest # 
consumption: his obsession with consumption is too apparent and his 
social climbing, therefore, too obvious. An excessive interest in acqi 
ing things is represented as morally tainted in Austen's Pride o> 
Prejudice. 



Hence, the novel is critical of an excessive interest in cloth* 
Attitudes to clothes reveal moral character: "In Pride and Prejudice- 
Mrs Bennet's obsession with wedding clothes reveals a mind closed to 
all but appearance."" Indeed, Mrs. Bennet's greater interest in 
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attraction to Elizabeth is that it belies conventional notions of femininity 
and feminine appearance. He is attracted to her despite the mud on her 
dress, despite her resistance to conventional feminine behavior. In the 
film, in contrast, the camera lingers on Elizabeth's image, which, 
though muddy, remains glamorous. Indeed, since this is a costume 
Irama, this nineteenth-century costume is particularly lavish for a 
wentieth-century spectator, despite the mud. Whereas the novel asserts 
hat physical attraction is not dependent on constructed elements of 
mininity such as dress, the film relies heavily on clothing to generate 
imorous images of ideal femininity. The film, in contrast to the novel, 
m, constructs rather than deconstructs conventional ideals of 
uninity. In fact, in light of the opening scene, it is because Elizabeth 
ms how to shop well and select the right materials that she can make 
ielflook beautiful and glamorous enough to attract Darcy's eye. This 
ionship between economics and femininity reverses the representa- 
in the novel. 

ieed in Austen's novel, the economic needs of women are presented 
i terms of luxury consumption but in terms of want and necessity. 
• early nineteenth century women were severely restricted in their 
■ to earn an independent income and were barred from mhen- 
7V primogeniture and entailments. Hence, the ability of a woman 
"pseudo-gentry" to maintain the material markers of her status 
continue to live in comfort after her father's death almost always 
ed on whom she married.' 3 

ny critics have noted, Austen was unable to criticize her society s 
\c oppression of women openly. Austen's account of the restric- 
, me n of her time faced had to be indirect and subtle; she 
her criticism of the inequitable distribution of power between 
In Pride and Prejudice, "just as we are not permitted to feel that 
nomic privilege necessitates power, so are we not permitted to 
women's lack of privilege necessitates powerlessness.'" 4 
llizabeth faces dangerous economic circumstances, we do not 
her as powerless, "for [in Pride and Prejudice] there is a 
ipression of discontent with the growing division in money, 
\ power between middle-class men and middle-class 
Kusten's critique of women's economic status is nevertheless 
e novel. Given the economic dependence of women of the 
try" on marriage, the novel openly presents marriage as a 
mst consider, in addition to other factors, economic inter- 
particularly no woman who is economically dependent 
ibeth, whom we admire, is unmoved by property. We 
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should remember that only the ignorant and imprudent Lydia marries 
'for love.'" 16 

In contrast to Lydia, Charlotte marries solely for economic advantage, 
and the novel's attitude toward her is mostly sympathetic. When 
Charlotte marries Mr. Collins, she explains her motives to Elizabeth: "I a" 
not romanhc you know. I never was. I ask only a comfortable home; ai 
considering Mr. Collins' character, connections, and situation in life, la 
convinced that my chance of happiness with him is as fair, as most pa 
pie can boast on entering the marriage state"" Charlotte suggests thi 
most women marry to satisfy their need for economic security 
oenneSv^r, T greed Whether Austen validates Charlotte's 

ica o ^ ChaWot 1 ' ** ^ U6S that AuSte " * A 

« sl2^T°T ViCW ° f marria * e - " Alth ™Sh Charlotte is * 

in a polite form of prostitution "«H ' m ° Ie predSe ' b ° th ^ 

fulfills all her socTob^nons H °2 Ver ;, Char, ° tte ' """^ ^^t 
Bennets, and even Lady Cath ie , ^ her famiIy ' * 

Collins, finding a room for S ft£ w f ? 7 ' CSS dutiful attitud6 " 
quent, points to the sadne, of D S £££ ? WOuld -t like to ^ 
rather avoid. Unlike Wickham Chanl- ° som eone she would 

not by choice but by necessity. WickhaT iff a " d iS 3 
avoid getting into debt; Charlotte has no 6 a P rofession a " 

through marriage. Austen is critical not of Ch!?l ° f SUpport otner 
of opportunity. Charlotte's marriage is ^f 0 " 6 but "ther of her lacij 

many marriages of necessity. This flawed and ^ re P resentative 0 

to the novel's overall depiction of marriage " 3ppy mar ™ge is centra) 
the financial dangers women faced. Through h mstltution marred ty 
Austen emphasizes the unfortunate economic df P ° rtrayal of Charlotte, 

It is significant that the economic motives fori? 11 ofmania S e - 
are completely omitted from the film adaptation' Wh 0tte ' S marriage 
Charlotte about her marriage to Mr. Collins, Charlott Elizaberh askS 
his ability to provide her with material comfort: 6 d ° 6S not mention 

Charlotte: Happiness, Lizzy. In marriage, ha PP i np « , . 

of chance. P S ,s a matter 

Elizabeth: But Charlotte, his defects of character Yn„ i 

little. ° Ukn °whimso 
Charlotte: Where ignorance is bliss, Lizzy, if one's to spend 

with a person it's best to know as little as possibi^ ^ 
defects. After all, one will find them out soon enou ^ ^ 
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There is no indication here that Charlotte marries Mr. Collins because 
all she asks is a comfortable home. She does not demand much of 
marriage; however, the film suggests that her options are limited not 
because she is poor but because she is not attractive. In the opening 
scene of the film Mrs. Lucas says to her daughter, "You may not have 
beauty my love, but you have character and some men prefer it." Mrs. 
Bennet replies, as she gestures toward her daughters, "That is why girls 
who have both are doubly fortunate." In the adaptation, unlike in the 
novel, Charlotte's options are limited because she is not ideally beauti- 
ful and therefore must settle for a marriage that is also not ideal. 

The adaptation's omission of Charlotte's economic motives points to 
the fact that the film as a whole represents women's economic interests 
not in terms of necessity and need, as does the novel, but in terms of a 
consumer desire for luxury products. The women in the film are never 
depicted as suffering from economic distress or as being in any sort of 
economic danger or as dependent on marriage economically. In fact, 
what women hunger for in the film is not economic stability but luxury 
goods such as livery, carriages, and dresses. Moreover, the omission of 
Charlotte's economic motives points not only to the film's translation of 
nineteenth-century economics into twentieth-century consumerism but 
also to the fact that the film would rather suppress the idea, expressed by 
Charlotte (and Austen), that women may marry only for money. While 
Hollywood's stake in the consumer economy led it to valorize women 
who desire to consume products, Depression-era anxieties about women's 
relationship to money make the film also critique this desire, often 
portraying women in terms of feminine threat and excess. 

The "crisis of masculinity" that occurred as a result of the Depression 
shapes the way Austen's novel is adapted. With the rise of the culture of 
abundance and the changes in the nature of the market, a new social 
class emerged. "The organizational revolution [that arose with the new 
market] had its most important consequence in the establishment of a 
new social class. ... Defined in the simplest ways, it is a class of bureau- 
crats: managers, professionals, white-collar workers, technicians, 
mechanics, salespeople, clerks, engineers ... generally people on salary 
rather than wages." 20 This class of, generally, men lived in a more mech- 
anized, routinized world and came to see their self-worth not so much 
in terms of what they did as in terms of what they could consume. As 
Stewart Ewan describes it, 

With industry increasingly invading the interstices of social life and 
with work having become characterized more by a person's ability to 
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keep to a routine than by his or her prowess, there was little aho, 
job which could make a person feel indispensable and little in I 
way of self definition that could make a person feel that what he 
domg could not be done just as well by someone else fh ' J" 
women were cultivated as general purchasing™ "' S W ^ ilf 
household, the basic definitions 'men tTJCT^ f ° f W 
earners. Man's role was divested of d] ^ocia Tauthn ? dWlnners - ^ 
as his wages underwrote family e^Z^^' ™ 

When large numbers of men l^ttt, • • 

Depression, they also lost T* Sakries as a result of £ 

5 -eT~^^ r016 ' ™ ^ 

of infiltrating higher! * 6 ^ * e ^ss they hf d ^h"^ % 
number of women who were ern" there still T * te «* 
satisfying jobs. Even though mostT ^ aItho ^h n G ir > th 

hseinthenumberofempS^^ndidnotwor^* nec essari Iv ?' 
drop in the number of emn? men in com Da H " th ^ I9^n , ln 

in 1930, 24.3 pe^^^^^nateS^tothe,^' ^ 

percent were employed b£T ^ Wo *ng a ? H St u atl «ic s sho ^ 
status, low-payin P g j£ ^ "°"*n tended * «*t 

were less affected by the Dep ressi ^ ° r secretl^^Ploye/- 0 ' ^5. 4 
who tended to work in private nd * C ° nt ^t * * ^K th * 
men attempted to enter tnStto^ ^ ^ fe^^ 
not srgnificant * As a resu]t Qf female j ob ™** **h<£* ^n, 

to many families it was the Wo " d " Parit yin (u „ *u m K gh Sc W 

family while the man stayed at ho^e 2° ^'^^m? ^ 
was working, "the man who lost hTi T ^ ^heth* Su PPo tre **ds 
family, and he often had to give wav V J ° st «atu ' ° r rS^d t ^ S ' 
to manage the economics offZ^ ^nV" «* £ XvT f ! 
Moreover, as families faced increa I § ^ M^* 8 ^ 

became larger as members of the ex tend g H T <W W *s ^ 

economic burden. Although the Z2*^**$!Z 

as m theory the realm of women, the fa 'V mai ^d in dl ^ to , ? S - t h 
ingly unstable, and more and more an* taT* 8 ** h^c^* t^ y 
notions of femininity, the home, and money " ^ 1 ^ W^T 

Th.s anxiety became manifest in intense Duhii ^ * c *eJ . 1 

and particularly married women, working D Ur aK 
either ignored or was unaware of the reasons for f^ 6 . *^ 
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employment levels among women. The media virulently attacked 
women, and especially married women, for taking jobs away from 
men. 25 On the one hand it was believed that women would lose their 
femininity if they went out to work, 26 and on the other hand their 
femininity was used to argue for their lack of any real need to work. The 
widely popular "pin money hypothesis" asserted that married women 
needed money only to indulge in frivolous feminine desires and that 
they therefore had no right to take jobs away from men who needed to 
support their families. Indeed, in some sectors of the economy, there 
were successful attempts at instituting legislation that made it illegal for 
women to work. 27 

Al ice Kessler-Harris sums up the changes in the position of women as 
a result of the different ways in which the Depression affected the 
employment of women and men: 

The ability of women to retain and even expand their job potential 
played havoc with the cherished set of ideas about home, hearth and 
women's place in it. It produced crisis and confusion, locking men 
and women into rigid attitudes, stifling a generation of feminist 
thought, and intensifying hostility to women wage earners. 28 

In fact, the feminine mystique of the 1950s, so famously described by 
Betty Friedan, entailed an elevation of hearth and home that had 
actually emerged earlier during the 1930s. This idealization of the home 
and its housewife arose in response to changes in family structures pre- 
cipitated by the Depression and in reaction to the gains suffragists and 
other feminists had made in earlier decades. 

Overall during the Depression, although some people understood the 
economic need for women to work, most viewed women's relationship 
to work as a desire for money to consume frivolous items. In the public 
consciousness, this need constituted a threat to men's work, to men, and 
to the family. In this historical context, then, it is not surprising that a 
film adaptation of Pride and Prejudice, a novel that represents women's 
economic interest in great detail, changes the novel's depiction of 
women's relationship to money. It is precisely because audiences were 
economically deprived during the Depression that films produced 
escapist fantasies based on acquiring splendor, riches, and glamour. 
However, at the same time as Pride and Prejudice presents women's fan- 
tasies of attaining wealth, it also reflects anxieties surrounding this fan- 
tasy. As the "pin money hypothesis" makes clear, women's consumerist 
desires were perceived, at the time, as trivial and wasteful. Accordingly, 
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the women characters in Pride and Prejudice want money only to buy 
dresses, carriages, and livery, and not because they will be destitute if 
they do not marry, or marry unwisely, as is the case in the novel. 
Moreover, the film associates the feminine desire to consume with an 
excess that seems to overwhelm men, perhaps even to consume them. 

The dresses the women make from the material they purchase become 
a visual manifestation of the film's anxiety about women who consume. 
After researching nineteenth-century clothing, the filmmakers decided 
to make costumes similar to the clothes worn about thirty years after the 
novel was set, when women's clothes were larger. Some of the women 
characters are made to wear excessive and exaggerated dresses with very 
loud patterns, extremely large puffed sleeves, and silly large hats. The 
result is that the women characters appear to fill too much space on the 
screen. This is especially obvious in the opening sequence, in the shop, 
and later at the Bennet home, particularly when Lady Catherine visits. 

The opening scene includes Mrs. Phillips, three Bennet women, 
Mrs. Lucas and Charlotte; six female characters wearing enormous 
dresses clutter a small shop. They seem to swamp the rather small and 
thin male clerks who work there and appear overwhelmed by this excess 
of "femininity." Similarly, in shots of the Bennet household, five daugh- 
ters in huge dresses with exaggeratedly loud patterns loom over the 
solitary male, Mr. Bennet. Whereas most theatrical adaptations of Pri& 
and Prejudice eliminated Mary and Kitty, Leonard's adaptation retains all 
five daughters. The fact that there are so many daughters adds to the 
sense of "feminine" excess in the visualization of the Bennet household- 
Whereas the novel represents Mr. Bennet as a flawed father the Aim 
represents Mr. Bennet as a worthy, sensible m an cursed with the 
presence of too many women. In fact, Elizabeth says to Charlotte at one 
point in the film, "Oh why is England cursed with having more women 
than men." This sentiment, which Austen would not have shared, 
visually saturates the film; visually, there are too many Women on the 
screen The excess, which is related to the desire to consume, is depicted 
* nverb earing or threatening to men. 

Lvdia too, is represented as threatening in her excessive desire to 
mnsum'e In the novel Lydia's transgression is sexual, but in the film her 
Z i Presented in terms of a transgression that is as mucll 
marr om c as sexual. This is despite the fact that Lydia is the only char- 
C ? T he novel who marries without any concern for money \ n the 
act er w the nove ^ she d SQ ^ 

film, when Lydia eturns ^ ^ bought po 

iSS£2E£ ££i is dosely ,inked in the fil ; to the desire 
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for the goods men can buy. Lydia's sexual transgression is equated with 
excessive economic desire. 

In her discussion of Now, Voyager, Maria LaPlace claims that women's 
ability to consume is in some way empowering since the "appeal is to 
female desire itself, to wants and wishes, to (libidinal) pleasure, sexuality 
and the erotic, and a species of economic decision and choice." 29 In the 
Pride and Prejudice adaptation, since women's habits of consumption are 
represented as dependent on men's incomes, they are not shown to be 
empowering. Yet the desire to consume goods is associated with libidi- 
nal desire. Lydia's libidinal and consumer desires are conflated, and the 
combination is excessive and threatening. 

In fact, in the first scene of the film, as discussed, although it is the 
women who stand in for commodities in the display window, it is the 
men who are seen through the window. The men are as much commodi- 
fied as the women. Even Elizabeth and Jane's desires are first directed 
toward the same objects - carriages and livery - Lydia is so proud of pos- 
sessing as a result of her marriage (which were in fact bought with Darcy's 
money). Elizabeth, not completely sarcastically, counts Mr. Darcy's horses 
and livery and concludes, "My word, this Mr. Darcy must also be rich." 
Elizabeth and Jane's economic interests are potentially as libidinal, exces- 
sive, and all consuming as Lydia's. Moreover, after the Bennets leave the 
shop, the salesman brings the Lucases some material to see, but the Lucas 
women ignore the material and leave the shop to arrange a meeting with 
the rich young men "of fashion." The Lucases' interest in the material is 
rapidly replaced by their interest in Darcy and Bingley. The women's 
interest in products is soon displaced by an interest in the men who can 
buy them such products. Stewart Ewan's contention - that men were con- 
structed as wage earners who facilitated female consumption - aptly 
describes the ideologies that shape this adaptation of Pride and Prejudice. 
Although Darcy and Bingley are not working for salaries, they are repre- 
sented in terms of their incomes and not, as in the novel, in terms of their 
property. In fact, the film does not show Netherfield in much detail and 
omits the scene at Pemberley in which Elizabeth recognizes her love for 
Darcy while she also admires his property. This is because the film repre- 
sents the male characters in terms of twentieth-century economics, in 
terms of salaries or income rather than property, in terms of their power 
to consume rather than what they already own. Thus, because the novel 
represents women's interest in men in terms of their economic value, the 
film does so too, but because men at this time were extremely anxious 
about their economic capacities, the film also represents women who 
view men as financial objects as excessive and threatening. 
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This is why the women who are satirized ln 
grotesque in their Depression-era representation. Th nove l becotn 

who view men in terms of the money they * women characte 

monstrous and ridiculous with their loud, ^ ^ lake are portrayed 
exaggerated clothes. This misogynist represent Sar mannerisms ai 
of the anxieties about women and money tha^ 10 " 1 ls a ma nifestati< 
the Depression. * w ere prevalent dtari 

Interestingly, the film was marketed as 
practices, or dating. "Learn How to Attract f il m about ™ 

ment for the film. "Bachelors Beware! Five V^^" r ea * "1 
Madcap Manhunt" proclaims another. A Drc^^o^R^K ^ 
says, "Gossip! It [the film] Tells How Pret t ' -? 0t io nal *f U * es Are Z 
Marriage."™ The advertisement sells itseff irl * T S b f ° r the * 
however lightly, that it is about how wo mer , *° ^O^" 0 ^ 1 
the advertisements is a male fear of belnJ^ 1 * sn," b * su gg estf 
„ woman, particularly one with eco^*^ 2*^^ 
indeed, according to research on dating a ^ ^an^^ 

courtship practices at the time were specS^W ^ 
men s economic anxieties: t He tw 

Even if the national economic marketnl to 
could partake in the dating marketp^ 
bounty of female "goods." Young wo m ^ ^ ^ 

marketplace and participated in the ^ f^' 
nonthreatening manner helped to ass, ^ C W their PicV fr< 
reaffirm traditional gender roles, and re ^ ^C^W ^ 
Young men had copious choices of h ^ * l£ - t* 

posal. Males could conspicuously aX^Hu a * isis ^ ^ &SS1 v 
females in the public sphere. ... Since ^^^C Se ^ se of asct *i' 
ultimate goal in mass-marketed manuai^*^ *K "§ood s >, ab Urx^' 
variety of people became a method of £ C °m-T^ th ^* 

perity returned and couples could sett le >**\,? ^ st£ , ni OnS** 

In the film, the women characters inv ert _ ^o ppi ' at irig ^ 

actively pursuing men. It is the women *S>^ S " Unt* 1 

window-shopping. Indeed, the confusio^ ^ *v» °s 

the display window in the opening scene r ^^i ^K^^rtsh- 

addressed by the end of the film. In pa rt ^J^ Vv *s Pt^x* 

associated with women actively pursu«* * **** ° is or^n W r ' 

compete with each other for men who a f e ^ ^ * il * l *ties tV^WcK * 

y e **** 
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Moreover, the ... dating system of the mid-1930s to early 1940s 
encouraged young women to remain in constant competition with 
one another for male approval. This factor alone positioned males in 
the center of female attention, making the rating and dating system a 
means for allaying fears generated by the Depression and the ensuing 
crisis in masculinity. The mass-marketed manuals indicate that young 
women focused incredible amounts of energy on competing with 
their friends and female peers to gain recognition from young men. 32 

In the film, this is clear, for example, in an early scene in which the Lucas 
and Bennet women participate in a carriage race to see who will reach the 
lv arrived Darcy and Bingley first. The capitalist struggle between 
ne ^ s re piicated in the world of women as a struggle not for goods but 
me ^j_ ie ^en who can buy them goods. Elizabeth's comment that England 

is cu 



rsed with too many women also works to enforce the idea that 
comP ete for male attention. However, the competition that takes 



' worrxe ^^^ reen women is satirized, and they are made to look silly. All in 
f * aC then t ne film works to allay male anxieties both by presenting 
a1 *' , ' hunger for men as something that makes men the center of 
women an( j by representing this "feminine" competition for men as 
a e h - n g farcical and demeaning. More significantly, Leonard's Pride and 
SOVa d ee works to undercut Austen's suggestion that women value men 
" re ^ 0 f their economic worth; the plot is changed so that the hero- 



in terms 



e women who learn to separate romantic from economic desire. 
ines , )vW ood's need to dissociate money from marriage originates not 
"° pepression-era anxieties but also in an important aspect of 
only 1 history. In the early 1930s in a series of films such as Blonde 



oniy history. In the early 1930s in a series of fil 

1930s , ftaby Face women were shown to rise in 



t Depression-era anxieties but also in an important aspect of 

] 

and Baby Face women were shown to rise in social status and 
Venus ^ ^ result of extramarital sexual relations. These "fallen woman" 
wea ca used so much controversy that they are considered the main rea- 
films^ ^ e U g ntemn g OI tne Production Code in 1934, which led to 
son se lf-censorship in the film studios. By the late 1930s, when Pride 
stric p re judice was made, the film industry had developed sophisticated 
anC ^ e gvil a ^ or y methods aimed at avoiding those characteristics of the 
self- re oinan films that had generated so much controversy. Films of 
falle fall en woman c y cle nad vividlv depicted the heroine's class rise, 
tne . ve d through sex, by showing her first in excessively meager and 
acn a fte r tne fall, in excessively glamorous surroundings. The fact that 
tnen ^' iiSt ef>' s Pride and Prejudice women marry with an awareness of 
in 0 ml c S ain anc * rise SUDS t a ntially in wealth and social class through 
eC ° n m^st have created something of a problem for a 1930s film. 
me 11 
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Although there is no direct suggestion of "faii Q » . , =,*i^F» t;a ~ 

tion, there are some echoes of the fallen en women in th^r » ^^en 

who enable a monetary and class ri Se WOman P J °t, because lS v0 j C e 
their interest in men's money and Do and because the worn ^ rr> - -rf^e 
female hunger for glamour even i n ^ Gssi °ns so openly. In ^^^^S^^Hy 
transgressive relationships was seen a f and unrelated to 
opposed to its representation in Holly^^ Pr ° bl ernatic by some 
began to call attention to and critiq Ue °^ As a result, "partictxl^i 
adaptation of Pride and Preudice do e <= - cta cles of ^ ' in 

its ostentatious mise-en-scene and ^« t his: ^ ^T^^^^ 
the film received an Oscar for a* f^es, J h .^presents gla*^*^ 
satirizes those who seek money thr 0l ec tion WerC S ° l ^ ~ 

over fallen woman films between th 8 * 1 m arri at the ^^r^^^^d 

Distributors Association (MPPDA) _ e ^otio la§e - Moreover, ir* 

regulating the content of films - a J. tll e 0 n p ictures Product*' ^ f** 

typically advocated the heroine's p Ul ^ ^m^^tion respond * ^i^r^C 

heroine to renounce her riches in fa Vo * S ^tn eri f ker s, " whi l e the T^Vl 

has its heroine do the latter. ° r Of t ^t, th ^ ne 

The novel's plot is changed So „ V l <*>* ^fJ^* 
wealth in a scene that does not exist a * Ei ' PrtdeandI 

Elizabeth to tell her that she controls*!} tl *e ab ^th &~ **2i** 

funds if he marries her. In the nov el D ^r Cv , n °v el renounces *^ -<r*^ %S 
own; in the film, a woman is raom eri ' ^^ t ^^ ^ainf ^ Catherii: * ^ f* 
power over his fortune. After Eliz ab ta ril y V ' s f 0r n and Will cu t t& 
will marry Darcy regardless of how t ^pi Ct Ull e j s C ompl e t^ 

leaves and meets him outside. The ir i* 55 Urt ^ as having C o^V 

ence that she does not really contr 01 Catherine tr^^^^i- 

tended to in order to ascertain whet, 0 ^*-^^ >. y he h n a 'f? ^ %^ ^ 
asked. This scene is significant beet ^ v^^s 2 ' t 

having control over men's financ^^ t J '^^th^* 0 th f ^ & *f 
revealing that women operate only ta is^* h W 0 nd rt*-*^^ , 

More significantly, the film adds thi s ^ tl *e - Uld marr y s?*^ V?? 

ries Darcy, unlike in the novel, regar^^i^^^rq S ^b v Pecter °f ^ 
film separates riches from "true lov e >. *o jJ^e f tts the *hr^ \& W~<' 

to><^< n ha tEli Z a betr > * 
■ glamour such a Sc ^n b ^ Vj ; s «s t °«WC m ean ^ - ^ 
as in the novel D a ^*> C^vT *W * ****** 

and Elizabeth's economic interests ar e - ^1. as tn %glj. * 

tin & ^t^>la^ ^n^^inated f * 



lished in the opening scene, where w ^n c j° f hi s Sis t t ^ ith me n's ff^'Z-y^ 
are commodities. Elizabeth's visit to t^ 0 **^ r ^v-. S ^CrN-. at Elizab err ^». 
film despite all the , 

to produce. Whereas in the novel D a ~ M ^ Vy^^^V ^ P r ° ble m ^ 

and Elizabeth's economic interests ar e ^^Iq ls ^Ij ^ as ^UghP. ^ 

worth, the film insists on separating ^^ti ^b^^nated f Xo< ^ ^^^V 

economic motives. ^^5^1 t °^sk. e me ^x^^&\Z<\& 
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At the same time, Elizabeth marries a rich Darcy. In fact, the last line 
of the film is Mrs. Bennet's statement that now Elizabeth will be able to 
buy all the carriages and clothes she desires. Thus, the film manages to 
have it both ways; it satisfies the female audience's desire to compensate 
for Depression-era deprivations while also allaying male anxieties by 
asserting that women do not really want money, only love. In fact, at a 
time of great poverty, Leonard's Pride and Prejudice raises and then 
dispels a number of anxieties: it assuages the fear that women measure 
men in terms of their salaries at a time when men have no assurance 
that they can earn salaries, it avoids any association with the fallen 
woman cycle, and it provides female viewers with the fantasy that they 
can achieve fabulous wealth through marriage. 

The anxieties about women and money that shape the adaptation 
of Pride and Prejudice in 1940 had also shaped the adaptation of Wuthering 
Heights one year earlier in 1939. The ideological currents that are more 
clearly visible in Pride and Prejudice are subtly foreshadowed in the 
previous year's adaptation of Wuthering Heights. Since Bronte is less 
explicitly focused on economic questions than Austen, the adaptation 
of Wuthering Heights employs economic themes more indirectly. Unlike 
Leonard's Pride and Prejudice, Wyler's Wuthering Heights does not include 
scenes in which women go shopping or talk about men in terms of their 
ability to purchase commodities. Despite its lack of emblematic scenes 
linking female consumerist and romantic desire, Wuthering Heights 
nevertheless represents women as economically carnivorous. In part 
because of the different tones of the novels, Wyler's adaptation exhibits 
an anxiety about women and money that is not mitigated by the type of 
optimistic fantasy that concludes Leonard's Pride and Prejudice. The 
adaptation of Wuthering Heights does not end with a note of hope or a 
celebratory picture of an idealized egalitarian England. Wuthering 
Heights, unlike Pride and Prejudice, represents women's economic hunger 
as extremely destructive. The more optimistic second half of the novel is 
eliminated as the adaptation turns the plot into a bleak cautionary tale 
for women who, unlike Elizabeth, choose money over love. 

Like Pride and Prejudice, Wuthering Heights was a tremendously success- 
ful and popular film when it was released. Over the years, William 
Wyler's Wuthering Heights, more so than Leonard's Pride and Prejudice, 
has retained its status as a classic film. Most critics who value fidelity 
have argued that Wuthering Heights is a great adaptation because it is 
faithful to the novel's stormy emotional atmosphere and the extreme 
passions of its characters. They see the adaptation as faithfully repro- 
ducing the novel's depiction of characters who are tragically caught 
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Unlike Cathy, Heathcliff values love above all 

dismisses the significance of material value, ^ at any pile 
represented as natural passion and feels OT ^ w * 

In general, Heathcliff is a far more SymDat . 
than in the novel. In the novel, when HeaTh f*^ chara cter in th« 
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the Grange, she shouts to ' She is attack ^ O l *h e K lo* 
Prejudice, the first . . CK th e World " ? ^ v e. <ic^ ^ Cn ai , 

window ,| lat ; un h ™ <"""ds, all ,h " e! , he ' flf'^tt?" o n ^ b rou«' 
to belong ,„ «ke , d, spl 7 * pl «<Uq ^ b" t H <*thcll 

embrace culture in a broad A **** » ^ 

hon, social pronrietv I " Se ' in ^ms of S - ^ ^ H^, **its J 



**iar*- 
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The novel uses clothing to symbolize Cathy's entry into the world of 
culture and civilization. In Bronte's novel, clothes are not only literal; 
Cathy's clothes function as a metaphor for the changes she undergoes. 
Not only does Bronte's Cathy never express a desire for clothes, but as 
soon as she is dressed as a "lady" she feels constricted. Dressed in the 
S her culture requires of women, when she returns from Thrushcross 
K ee she has to hold up her skirts as she enters the house, cannot 

J a ch the dogs freely, and must keep a distance from Nelly because 

j appro covered m flour> Bronte describes Cathy as frustrated by the cul- 
J she is strictiQns that the dress represents. She breaks these bonds when 
/ tural re^ ^ em brace Heathcliff despite his being dirty. Like Austen, 
she ru ^ c i Q thing to represent her heroine's resistance to cultural def- 
$ Bron e q{ a p pro priate feminine behavior. In contrast, in the same scene 
tJif mltl Q?9 Cathy refuses to embrace Heathcliff because she does not want 
f in 193 , The Hollywood convention of constructing feminin- 

f to dirty ner u*. , _ , . 

■ terms of glamour is unshaken, 
ity m ^ one scene in the mm Cathy t e a r S Q ff her elegant dress in 

V A tion and runs to the Crag in an old shabby dress to meet 

t'^i frustrat is followed by another in which she admires 

Heathc . ^ mirr0 r in a vain and excessive way. In the midst of Cathy's 

,r/ herse * m ring reflective gaze, Nelly says to her, "You are lovely Miss Cathy." 

. c t<> self-adnu ^ » That < s a ver y silly lie. I'm not lovely. What 1 am is very 
ljS ,| Cathy rep^ a wonderful brain. ... It enables me to be superior to 

brillian ■ re>s not hing to be gained by just looking pretty - like 
myself- ^ ^ she recites the S peech, she admires herself in the mirror 

5 .J> Isabella- ang i e , performing a narcissistic dance. Her actions belie the 
jt > ^ h° m eV t e speaks, making her seem even more vain. Her shiny white 
ff. ^1 words s ^ ^ sUver decorations indicates that her brilliance resides far 
P ( ' \t dress vn l00 ks and sparkling dress than in her mind. 
^ ^ more m ^ SQen ^ when He athcliff comes to ask Cathy why she is wear- 
u£ P rS 10 ^^ress and is dismissed by her and forbidden to touch her, he retorts, 

0*0 f ingthea 

; t t0 5 the dirty stable-boy to let go of you - he soils your pretty dress. 

tef^ Te who soils your heart? Not Heathcliff. Who turns you into a vain 

3 f> But wor idiy fool . . . Linton does. You'll let yourself be loved by him 

, fi J ^ cheap «.p it pleases your stupid greedy vanity to be loved by that 

' ,«s* because ^ v 

supports Heathcliff 's assessment that Linton brings out Cathy's 

gre6 therinS Heights prefigures the Depression-era paradox seen in Pride 
^ u uidice and also represents the desire to look glamorous as both a 
and " re > 
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^iTwhUeT" id6al and a mo «J flaw that threaten* 
audiences to Camera lin S ers °" Cathy's brilliant dress, 
* T he produc ™ Ir w e j tS S P lend ^ Cathy is depicted as ^ 

f e ^ecided to e s " t 7 h e ; e f .;° intent on having gJamorou > 
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^ a profii Tl' f Clitici ^ what enabled H°«J 

marketing of c]ot °™ ^ re presentations of gJamour and the « 
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mC:^ Rothes so tha C tr S t0 the oth ^ J Woffle " < 

a ^nc7 s T ^ fi n\ 7 Can b6COme the ima * e they fl 
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the f hst scenl" ;?' Where there " ? n ly 3t Selves in mirrors. * 
m her new are * filmJ anesw e h SS em P ha ^ on female narcissi 
n arci ssism J s and adrnires a picture Qf herseJf as she w»< 
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I hat ^ enabir h yg ° ads ^athd, f f? Hea tficliff. 
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With Heatt Hf^ CaJls "vain and &> 

Wel] - have t h e ^ to ^7 di «y hands. 
Where they b ^ g Jhen ... ^ U - Pair of dirty hands 
hi the novel Hea^ , ' ^ Have the 

the fiimcathvr C,iff ' Svi °lencei, 
e ^eessivelv h represe nted as 7 n6Ver directs 
J T ^Jg^ ^ tJS?^ Cathy but i 
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ablilt y to earn wl^?* ^ ° f ^ * e -el* 6 ^ sh 
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made this no longer possible or certain, Cathy's 

^ not being a "man" because he is a bad wage earner has tremendous 

resonance. It represents the nightmare underlying tne u F 

crisis of masculinity: a beautiful woman refuses the devoted love 
a man because he is unable to support her financially^ 

The film deflects the blame here from the man whc > cannot make a 
Kving to the woman who makes excessive demand. > o htm Alt hog 
*e film shows Cathy running desperately after Heathcli ff on the mg 
he runs away, and close-ups reveal that her acceptance of Linto ^ 
°f marriage is partly reluctant, Cathy is presented as marrying 
that she can buy what she desires. Unlike Elizabeth m 
Cathy does not renounce her consumer desires and i doe ^ for 
money. Like the women in the fallen woman films, Catny u 
facial gain, and for this she is punished. £ and 

Producers choose the other form of self-censorship not used in 
Prejudice: the heroine does not renounce wealth but, instead, marries 
it and then suffers for her actions. . ar , arK from the 

Blaming Cathy alone for her demise, the ^* m «^%Z*s 
J»ual reading of the novel, in which Cathy is f e ^ing polarities, 
destroyed by her tragic inability to reconcile confhcn ng ? 
C «hy is seen as torn between storm and calm, between m V 
a nd tamer emotions, between natural energies and the na > 
a *d manners of civilization, or as split between the spirit and I tn y 
AH of these binaries can fall into the nature/culture div d 
^ains, but the adaptation, unlike the novel, ^P^^f^^^. 
* economic terms, as a commodity culture. The ^^^Jd 
r^ent Cathy as inescapably torn between broader and more p 
"reconcilable forces. , veoman 

Terry Eagleton has described Cathy as torn bet ween they 
cl ass of the Earnshaws and Heathcliff (before he becomes a capita^) 
an d the agrarian capitalists at the Grange. Eagleton da m 
Cathy's mistaken decision to marry Linton destroys he : aswe ^ 
£ dgar and Heathcliff." If Wyler's critique of consumes 
f ertdered and he dealt as severely with Heathcliff once h e w 
talist as he does with Cathy, one could assume that his int V 
of Wuthering Heights is as Marxist as Eagleton's. More th^bg 
however, Wyler's interpretation of Wuthenng Heights t 
al one for the destruction of her own and all of the other main 

lives> a rathv far more 

Feminist interpretations of the novel have read ca y 
^pathetically, seeing her as suffering from the ge nderuteo g 
her ti me .4 7 Pa J StQ J mm ts that Cathy seeks a romantic 
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° f souls that does not necessitate conventional monogamy, soi 
a % emphasizes when she says she "is" Heathcliff. 

[Cathy's] own words make it plain that it is her belief 
"oneness" with Heathcliff which makes her confident that 
not just tolerate her marriage to Edgar, but "comprehend [i 
person" - that is, incorporate it into himself. Her argument < 
be, "if I love Edgar and I am Heathcliff, then Heathcliff m 
Edgar." The actions of the two men, on the other hand, are 
terized by "narrow" exclusiveness and the desire for possessi. 

jn this reading, Cathy's assertion that the two men have bro 

ea rt holds true; they have torn her asunder by attempting to 

er exclusively. 49 The adaptation, however, by eliminating He; 

ac quisitiveness and heightening Cathy's, lays the blame for 

tra gedy on Cathy alone. 

Cathy, not Heathcliff or Linton, is to blame for her unhappy n 

ne him represents the married Cathy as trapped in a prison of ; 

j* ak ing. when Heathcliff returns, Cathy is obviously pained i 

j 3s ma rried the wrong man, but she cannot escape. When H 

^aves the Grange, the camera lingers on an image of Linton w 

S arr n possessively around Cathy's waist. Their backs are tov 

^ me ra, and Cathy is stiff in Linton's grasp as the camera trac 

j ard out of the window through which Cathy had once lc 

s , ed on the prizes Thrushcross Grange had seemed to offei 

t ot of the window enclosing the couple, Cathy is now imprisi 

e Wl 'Ong side of the display window. Having desired the object 

a ° ul cl buy her, she has now become his object. In another wind 

J. *e i s dying, Cathy, clutching Heathcliff, looks out of her t 

"Wow toward Wuthering Heights. Before her death Heathc 
10 her. 



never broke your heart. You broke it ... greedy for the t 
wing. What right had you to throw love away for the po< 
thing you felt for him? Misery and death and all the evils t 
and man could have handed down would never have parted 
^ that alone! You wandered off like a wanton greedy child 
y °ur heart and mine. 50 



° ncl en s ing what Heathcliff says to Cathy in the novel, the i 
eat hciif f put more emphasis on Cathy's love of "trifles" and 
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"wanton greed." This Cathy has imprisoned herself in a loveless 
marriage as a result of her own greedy consumer desires and excessive 
economic demands on Heathcliff. 

The novel, too, is filled with images of imprisonment, but they are not 
prisons of Cathy's own making. Cathy is imprisoned by culture, and, 
specifically, by nineteenth-century ideals of femininity. 51 Under her 
sister-in-law's guidance, Cathy is taught how to be a "proper lady" at the 
Grange. This creates a self-division in Cathy, and she yearns for her 
previous undivided, ungendered self. Moreover, her marriage to Linton 
is the socially sanctioned choice, but the novel reveals that a genteel 
marriage cannot satisfy a woman's desires. Cathy is torn between her 
childhood self and the social expectations women faced at her time. 52 

In contrast, in Wyler's version of Wutiwring Heights, not only Cathy 
but even Isabella dies because of her vain and excessive desires. In some 
ways Wyler's Isabella is a double for Cathy. Both Isabella and Cathy 
enjoy staring at themselves in mirrors, both love Heathcliff, and both 
marry for the wrong reasons. While Cathy marries Linton as a result of 
excessive economic desire, Isabella marries Heathcliff as a result of her 
excessive sexual desire. Unlike in the novel, the film simplifies Isabella's 
motives. Whereas in the novel Heathcliff's sexual potency certainly 
motivates Isabella to marry him, her motives are not as one-dimensionally 
sexual as they are in the film. In the novel Isabella is relatively iso- 
lated from any male company; in the film she is given choices. Edgar 
claims that Isabella will not marry for another decade because she is so 
"particular." Isabella responds, "It's a brother's duty, dear Edgar, to intro- 
duce his sister to some other type than fops and pale young poets." 
Linton then asks, "Oh, you want a dragoon?" "Yes. With a fiery 
mustache." It is clear she is looking for someone more sexually potent 
than the men she already knows. Later, when Heathcliff meets her at a 
ball, she tries repeatedly to find excuses for holding his hand or dancing 
close with him. In an argument with Cathy, Isabella accuses her sister- 
in-law of being vain, but Cathy responds by telling Isabella it is she who 
is vain. The film suggests that both are vain, Cathy for wanting pretty 
clothes and Isabella for her sexual excesses and her inability to recognize 
that Heathcliff is immune to her attractions. Thus, female desire, 
whether sexual or economic, is represented in the film as excessive, 
destructive, and blind, and both women are punished, by the film, for 
their desires. Cathy fulfills her economic wishes but dies because she for- 
feits the "natural love" she could have had with Heathcliff; Isabella's 
sexual desires for Heathcliff are destructive, forcing her to flee and end 
up alone. 
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In the last scene, which Wyler was forced by his producers to add tP 
the film, Heathcliff's and Cathy's ghosts are shown finally united i0 
death at Penistone Crag - achieving, it may seem, their egalitarian id<j a j. 
Yet it is only through death that Cathy can transcend her vanity a h d 
achieve some form of "natural" union. 

Thus, Wyler's adaptation suggests that the egalitarian ideal it valori^ 
is undermined by women's disruptive desires. Even though Isabella is 
attracted to Heathcliff largely because he is a "stable boy," a more maryy 
type of man than the men to whom Linton introduces her, her sexual 
desires and vanity blind her to Heathcliff's real motives. Hence, the 
marriage of this "lady" to a "stable boy" cannot achieve an egalitarian 
aim. More centrally, Cathy fails to marry Heathcliff because in her 
hunger for possessions and goods, for clothes and "pretty things," she 
denies the natural passions of her heart. The egalitarian, natural, lovir,g. 
democratic marriage that Elizabeth can achieve in Pride and Prejudice is 
denied to Cathy because she is unable to renounce material desires the 
way Elizabeth does. These adaptations change the novels in opposite 
ways, yet they are propelled by the same ideology. 

The adaptation of Withering Heights represents its protagonist as seeking 
wealth above all else, while Pride and Prejudice represents Elizabeth as learn- 
ing not to care for material benefits. Both films, because of Hollywood's 
role in the economy and because of its dependence on depicting women 
as glamorous, change the heroines of the novels into women with the 
tastes of a consumer culture that the novels long predate. Made at a time 
when men faced unemployment and working women were criticized for 
depriving men of the chance to earn wages for their families, these tw 
adaptations project money-hungry women back into the past and repre- 
sent them in ways that seem to offer contemporary audiences wracked by 
economic anxieties a form of catharsis. Either economically desirous 
women suffer terribly, like Cathy, or, like the younger Bennet sisters and 
their mother, they are ridiculed. In contrast, those women who renounce 
money for love, as Elizabeth does, gain both money and love. While the 
marriage plots of nineteenth-century British domestic fiction acknowledge 
the complex economic, social, and sexual desires of its female characters, 
Depression-era adaptations create domestic ideals that separate marriage 
from economics and excessive sexuality. At a time of economic and social 
disruption, these adaptations represent marriage as a bond that should be 
removed from the marketplace. Depression-era Hollywood adaptations 
screen the nineteenth-century domestic novel through the anxieties and 
dreams of their own moment in time. 



2 

Maternal Desire: Jane Eyre 



Four years after the commercial success of Pride and Prejudice, and five 
years after the even more popular reception of Wuthering Heights, another 
British nineteenth-century novel by a woman writer was adapted into 
film. In 1944 Robert O. Selznick released a production of fane Eyre that 
was directed by Robert Stevenson, probably with the assistance of Orson 
Welles. Although aspiring for and achieving similar commercial success, 
this adaptation differs significantly from its Depression-era predecessors. 
By 1944 the Second World War had drastically changed American cul- 
ture. Many men had gone abroad to fight, and the women working in 
the jobs the men had left behind were receiving a great deal of public 
attention. Women's wartime work was venerated, and cultural ideas 
about women changed. Yet the new independence women seemed to 
have gained triggered anxieties about women abandoning their homes, 
husbands, and children. Not surprisingly, in this context, the adaptation 
makes some significant changes to Charlotte Bronte's representation of a 
woman's quests for independence. 

Unlike Pride and Prejudice and Wuthering Heights, Jane Eyre had often 
been identified as a feminist novel before it was made into a film. 
Virginia Woolf had drawn attention to the now-famous passage in 
which Jane asserts that women need wider spheres of experience than 
baking puddings and embroidering. Elizabeth Bowen, in English 
Novelists (published in 1932 and again in 1942), joins Woolf in quoting 
Jane's description of women's "silent revolt against their lot" and even 
concludes that Jane Eyre is "the first feminist novel." 1 The Facts of Fiction 
(1932), in a chapter entitled "The Independent Brontes," calls Charlotte 
Bronte a "womanly anarchist" and claims that she purposely ends the 
novel with a wife who has an independent fortune in order to assert the 
importance of women's autonomy from men. 2 In the 1941 Concise 

45 
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Cambridge History of English Literature, George Sampson states that f me 
Eyre is a novel that "establishes the first independent woman in fichW 
as it depicts a character who "is woman herself: confronting mat) 0 n 
equal terms." 3 

The novel's sexual content had also been noticed before 1944. In $xirly 
Victorian Novelists: Essays in Revaluation (1934), David Cecil claims that, 
despite what he calls the "Puritanism" of the Victorian era, Jane kyre 
expresses "sexual energy," and he places Bronte in a group of writers that 
includes D. H. Lawrence. 4 In sum, not only early feminist critics but kko 
readily available popular histories of literature asserted that fane £yr e Was 
feminist and that it explored sexual themes. One can assume that 
Selznick, who was known for his love of nineteenth-century novels hni 
his interest in literature, was aware of such interpretations. Nevertheless, 
the 1944 adaptation resists these two central themes in the novel. 

The adaptation's erasure of the novel's feminist themes was noticed by 
feminist critics in the 1980s and early 1990s. Elizabeth Atkins criticizes 
the adaptation for removing Jane's female role models and editing out 
her inheritance. 5 E. Ann Kaplan and Kate Ellis claim that the changes 
the film makes are "a result of a reversion on the part of the two elec- 
tors to accepted patriarchal structures," that it is "anti-feminist." 6 They 
particularly fault the film for eliminating Miss Temple - whom they 
define as a maternal role model who resists patriarchal structures - <md 
replacing her with Dr. Rivers, a character the film invents. This view, as 
was typical of adaptation studies at the time, overlooks the complexities 
of both the novel's and the film's representations of gender. The nowl is 
not one-dimensionally feminist, nor is the film simply "anti-feminist." 

Since the Dr. Rivers character was actually added to the script at the 
same time as Bessie, 7 Miss Temple is in fact replaced by two characters. 
The film's Bessie is also very different from both Bessie and Miss Temple 
in the novel. In fact, female role models are not simply removed but are 
reconstructed in accordance with idealized representations of mother- 
hood circulating in the culture during, and especially toward the end of. 
the Second World War. Bronte's exploration of female desires that are 
not bound to the home and her critique of Victorian maternal ideals are 
replaced in the film by an idealized representation of motherhood 
typical of the period in which the film was made. 

Although Adrienne Rich has claimed that in the novel Jane is guided 
by a series of substitute mother figures, Bronte actually reevaluates her 
culture's ideals of motherhood by portraying all these substitute mother 
figures as inadequate or flawed. Miss Temple is too distant and aloof to 
satisfy Jane's intense emotional needs; 8 Bessie is not consistently 
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nurturing and is sometimes cruel to Jane; Helen Burns is inadequate 
because of her self-abnegating ideologies and because, though older, she 
is only a vulnerable child herself. 

In addition, the novel's presentation of Mrs. Reed deconstructs 
Victorian understandings of virtue as naturally emanating from mater- 
nal impulses. Mrs. Reed's feelings for her children are represented as a 
source not of virtue but of immorality and degeneracy; she indulges 
them to such an extent that they are ultimately ruined. Mrs. Reed's 
desire to protect and privilege her children leads not to a greater moral 
generosity, as Victorian maternal ideals would have suggested, but to the 
immoral and cruel treatment of her husband's orphaned niece, Jane. 
Bronte questions the Victorian belief that a woman's moral worth has its 
source in her maternal nature by representing Jane's relationships with 
all of the maternal figures she encounters as deficient. A perfect, or ideal, 
mother hovers over the narrative only in the form of Jane's unfulfilled, 
and unfulfillable, desire. Jane's ambivalent and hostile responses to the 
painfully inadequate mother substitutes she encounters as a child are 
mirrored in her attitude to occupying maternal roles herself. 

As a child, Jane feeds a hungry robin at her window and nurtures her 
doll, but these are attempts to be the mother she wishes she had; the 
doll and bird are projections of her own abandoned, starving self. As an 
adult, she feels compassion for children only when they remind her of 
herself; she feels compassion for Adele only when she learns that she is 
illegitimate. At other times her attitude to children in her care is grudg- 
ing, hostile, and resentful. She never gives them more than duty 
requires. To her pupils at the village school she is cold and distant. Of 
Adele, Jane is very critical, and she is jealous of the luxuries Adele has 
that were denied to Jane herself. At the end of the novel, Adele is packed 
off to school when Jane and Rochester marry, and their new child, men- 
tioned in passing, is described with less interest than any of the other 
secondary characters described as the novel closes. Bronte's novel, then, 
undermines her culture's construction of mothers as ideal and morally 
superior by representing women's relationships to mothers and mater- 
nal roles as troubled and complex. Indeed, it is the absence of the 
mother, or mother figures, in Jane Eyre that actually liberates the heroine 
and enables a radical reconfiguring of gender identities. 9 

The adaptation, in contrast, works hard to resist these more radical 
dimensions of the novel. The adaptation tries to validate the ideals of 
motherhood the novel questions and to redefine the independent fem- 
inine desires the novel represents in terms of motherhood and the 
home. To understand this shift between the fane Eyre of 1847 and the 
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wEyre of 1944/ it is important to situate the film in its historical 
ltural context. 

Written and repeatedly rewritten between 1940 and 1944, Stevenson's 
w Eyre was made at a time when women's lives, as well as the way j n 
lich they were represented in the media and popular culture, change 
istically- As a result of American involvement in the Second World 
ir there was an unprecedented demand for women in the work- 
C e 10 Although initially, "the attitudes of the 1930s prevailed and 
loyers res isted hiring women to fill jobs historically performed by 
> n " u following the attack on Pearl Harbor both industries and the 
ve'rnrnent swiftly abandoned this reluctance, 12 and the female labor 
ce grew by 6.5 million. By 1944, 37 percent of all women were in % 
,or force on a regular basis and nearly 50 percent had been employed 
some period during that year. 13 Many of these women were not new 
the labor force. Half the women war workers had already been in the 
or force for five years; only a third had actually been housewives 
ore their wartime employment, and even some of these women had 
rked during the Depression when they could. 14 Still, the overall ri se 
the number of women employed was significant. 
;ven more significant, though, was the change in the kind of work 
men were doing. Because of the war, women were recruited to jobs 
it had previously been available only to men. Whereas before the war 
men had been confined to low-paying nonunionized jobs, now 
men were recruited to better-paying unionized jobs. In munitions 
nts and aircraft industries, for instance, women earned 40 percent 
.re than in traditionally female jobs. Although they eventually were 
t allowed to, most women who worked in these higher-paying jobs, 
-80 percent, wanted to keep their jobs when the war was over. 15 Even 
>ugh not all women had improved opportunities during the war, and 
ion support for women was not as strong as it had been for men, 
nificant numbers of women experienced drastically improved 
ployment opportunities and better economic rewards for their labor 
n they ever had before. Although they may not have necessarily 
oyed the work itself, as one historian concludes, they discovered new 
ms of fulfillment: 

The desire for self-expression, personal satisfaction, or escape from 
the domestic monotony counted little in women's decisions to take 
jobs. In reality, most of the jobs available to them were arduous and 
routine and offered few attractions in terms of personal development 
or expression. Yet, once at work women discovered the nonmaterial 
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satisfactions of employment. They enjoyed the companion 
fellow workers, the pleasures of mastering a new skill, the o 
nity to contribute to a public good, and the gratification of 
their mettle in jobs once thought beyond the powers of worn 

Another significant change in the female work force was the i 
in the number of married women who worked. "For the first 
the nation's history there were more married women than singl> 
female labor force." Indeed, "half of all servicemen's wives wen 
labor force." Not surprisingly, then, there was also a large inci 
the number of women who worked and had children. The nui 
women who had a child under the age of 10, for example, in 
from 7.8 percent in 1940 to 12.1 percent in 1944. 17 

However, public support for married women working was ir 
tent. Such women were viewed more positively during the 
World War than during the Depression. More than 80 pen 
Americans opposed married women working during the Depressi 
in 1942, 71 percent believed that it was necessary. 18 Nevertheles: 
it came to working mothers, arrangements made by the gove 
and by industries for child care were usually inadequate. Thi 
work particularly difficult for married women with children, ar 
had high rates of absenteeism. Moreover, since standards of m 
care had intensified since the 1930s, these domestic values collide 
the necessity that women work. 19 Mothers who worked expe 
tremendous conflict and anxiety about combining care fo 
children, which they saw as their most important duty, with the 
to work. Public perceptions mirrored these women's conflicted 
ences. Despite overall support for recruiting women into the labc 
public opinion and some government policies discouraged n 
with young children from working. 20 The press ran sensational st 
children locked up in basements or infants kept in cars all da; 
their mothers worked. 21 So, despite the fact that most people bel 
was necessary for married women to work, there was tremendot 
ety about what this meant for children and mothers. 

All in all, then, women's roles and experiences changed dra 
during the war years, but the Office of War Information worke 
advertisers, magazines, and other forms of popular entertainrr 
represent women's wartime labor in terms of traditional gender 
Although a significant number of women war workers was a 
reentering the workforce and not entering it for the first time, o 
porary images of women's war work represented women's h 
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d °rnesticide a r of , ? 7" maintained the stability of the " 
Alth «ugh many 1 Wife and m °ther. J 
8°od workers for t ht 1S6ments emphasized that women c° 
sa me tim e ,2 3 in ™ nat ion and good mothers to their child** ^ 
representations subsid^ " appeare d that the war might end, 

? yS that ^ggested thp W ° rking motheis be § an t0 be 

th * spring of 19^^ Were goring the needs of their childj 

P r °duction to a consu^"^ 1615 be § an to shift back from ** \ 
a * d a " intensified S r ^ reliant °n female consumers^ 
* e ""happiness of S^^g others- and began *f*jj 
^rnen in wartime „ hlldren - The industries that had tfgj 
the " P^ary role J^*"* began to suggest women return if 
P^duced i n p eac * ^» and return to consuming househof J 
^mother, - advertisement, for instance, a 1* 

hdd's question . s a °^r when will you stay home again?" Ben** 
£ h0l »e again doi" ^ * at le ads, "some jubilant day mf 1 
moth^ 86 8oes o" S to '^^bkesbest-makingahomefof 
The I" WU1 Use *e pro e d X u Pl r when she is back at &*g 
ftewr Cernabou ^omen^ Ct : this company makes in pe**g 
InxT r S h3d ^nsSed h fo nal ^ ^ was always present dj 
ot Z 16S 3b0ut the fam lv 1 as the economy was about tc A 
largX r C6 ' iUVCnile de C? n ^ 6SCalated k a result of rises in 
beS ? reSemed the act S "* ^^ate births. Al**** 
dislocated 6 ^ * dre w "t ° f trends that bad already 
W -k n g e m l War/ ' °tten so " ^ atte »tion in a nation ( 
So, at a ? eK as th e cau££ J** 813 and welfare workers ^ 
and h lme w hen man r thes e changes * 

er "«ys women must have expert 
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cha nges brought on by the Second World War, all of thes * 
^nences were contained within cultural representation of *omen^ 
Jtenal responsibilities: to protect the nation, its soldiers th 
^ their children, and the family as it once was (or was suppose 
nave been) 1 s of 

JK representations of motherhood at this time ™« be 
J"*>* longings and anxieties: a longing for a «ay ' of Bfc « 
0st and a i ongin for securit and protection amidst the da b 
J e a fhips of war. The domeshc family with a wife and ^ mother 

Sua?" Came t0 represent * e h ° me fr ° nt ttot 

Charlotte Bronte's questioning of maternal ideals 
ell im P° rt ance of female experiences outside the hon 
C d ?*fH in 1944 with a cult J that was attempting to c onta ai 

nW ex P--nces of women that were destab. mug ad 
J**«c ideal , Hencej the adaptation WO r k s to dispe :! anxie 

w n venturin § be y° nd their maternal domestlc 

1 lonal representations of motherhood. b William 

Cr r; emely P°P ular film MrS - MMVer ^siiSTexample of ^ 
wav' u made two y ears before ! ane Ey '' e ' 15 7of motherhood 
eve ' ^ywood employed idealized representations herhus . 

n when representing women in nontraditional roles dog _ 
2 IeSCUes Britis h soldiers at Dunkirk and her son, a P soldier 
Sits w ith the Germans, Mrs. Miniver too captures ^ on the home 

from Sneaked into her house - Mrs - MinlVer 15 ^ Z ; she defends her 
C men are in battle. Significantly, though, even a f , s 
C 7 fr ° m the Germans she maternally worries about 

' re d arm, protects him, and insists a doctor treat mm ^ 
c omni 6 Br ° ntg ' s ' fl " e is 3 Bildungsroman that " range of desires 
f * ple * Psychological development as she "^f^Jre, the film 
te D r P SeXUal desire to the desire for autonomy ana a ^ rdation . 
4 to^ J3ne ' s d evelopment almost entirely in including 
her J m ° thers and her own maternal roles. AH ner feeHngs 

Th!^ 31 ° nes ' are made to connect somehow ™* theme by 

ch ano . ftlm Ascribes the novel with this new ma ■ ^ sQ that 
they, 8 tWo °f the novel's characters, Bessie and M • nts a 

"goon PreS6nt a maternal ideal and its antithesis, ,-J* ^ ^ plot 
W U * her " that jane learns to accept and embrace whom 
V X' and ^rs. Reed is made to represent a ^ ^ M rs. Reed's 
mat er ^ St Stance herself. Unlike in the novel, w 
6rnal flings lead her to behave in cruel ways, in 
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Mrs. Reed is dissociated from conventional maternal qualities. Wffygi 
hard, bony, square face, Mrs. Reed is almost always shot from extr^ me i 
low angles, accentuating her overpowering harshness toward j arl t 
After being sent away the orphaned Jane, who is leaving for lo% 0 c 
stands outside the large iron gate of Gateshead Hall. Camera angle^, 
editing make the spectator share Jane's point of view as she looks dpi 
see Mrs. Reed and her son standing side by side behind a windo\ v( ,r 
the top floor of the house. Like a primal scene, this powerful ima fie0 
jane's exclusion from a domestic sphere marks the beginning <> t hL 
journey back to a home. Willi complex visual Imagery and a p |o 
differenl from the novel's, Jane is represented as able to return seOuefJ 
to (he domestic sphere after rejecting the bad mother, Mrs. Reed, arte 
bonding with a good one, Bessie. In the novel, Bessie is far from id^ a |h 
maternal and is quick tempered, often unfair, harsh, or indiffe re , r 
toward Jane. In the adaptation, however, Bessie is an older, i<n ln( l 
stout, matronly woman, Mrs. Reed's visual, maternal opposite. XW 
actress playing her part, Sara Allgood, was known for playing mothers 
in other films. 28 This Bessie is never Indifferent or unfair and IS al%J 
kind, pfltient, nurturing, and wise. While Bessie is associated with limn 
and hearth, Mrs. Reed, the nonmaternal figure, is associated Mil 
Lowood, a kind of masculine counter-space to the domestic feminine 
hearth. 

Mrs. Reed sends Jane to Lowood in collusion with Mr. BrocklehUist. 
with whom she is also visually associated. They share square facial 
features, and, like her, he is shot almost exclusively from low angle*' 
Unlike in the novel, or in earlier adaptations, the film represents 
Lowood as a world from which femininity is excluded. This is evident, 
for example, in the changes the film makes to the way Helen Bums is 
depicted. Helen is not the martyr-like figure of the novel but a very 
pretty little girl with feminine curls - Elizabeth Taylor, in fail. In 'I 11 ' 
scene that replaces the point in the novel at which Jane longs to move 
beyond the stifling confines of Lowood, Jane is depicted as sitting on 
the edge of a cliff dreaming of going to Spain and traveling around the 
world. As Jane expresses her desire to explore wider horizons, Helen 
hangs laundry in the background: Helen is represented as properly 
feminine, whereas Jane is still somewhat tainted by Mrs. Reed. Bronte 
uses the scene where Helen's curls are GUI oil to reveal the class and reli- 
gious hypocrisies Of her society. In Stevenson's adaptation, in contrast, 
this episode is used to emphasize the masculine ethos of Lowood, an 
ethos that will not allow Helen to keep her pretty curls. The school is a 
world in which girls wear ugly clothes, cannot wash, steal each other's 
food, and have their curls cut off. When Helen is punished on another 
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occasion, it is not, as in the novel, for being messy but for being vain, a 
far more "feminine" weakness; she is made to walk in circles in the yard 
in the rain with a board that says "vain" on her back. Jane's board says 
"rebellious" and marks her as not yet truly feminine. That Helen dies 
because of this punishment suggests that in killing her femininity, her 
vanity, and her looks, Lowood has killed her. 

Aligned with Lowood's masculine principle is Dr. Rivers, a character 
the film invents. He replaces several different characters from the novel: 
he has St John's surname, he is the doctor at Gateshead Hall who 
suggests that Jane should go away to school, and later he is the doctor 
who treats the sick girls at Lowood. Like Miss Temple, Dr. Rivers repri- 
mands Brocklehurst for not caring adequately for the health of the gltlS 
at the school. Although most critics have seen Dr. Rivers as a role model 
in the Lowood section of the film, his role is actually ambivalent. He 
holds to a masculine ethic Jane must learn to reject as she matures into 
womanhood. Although he argues with Brocklehurst and tries to help the 
girls at Lowood, he also represents a form of duty that Jane must learn to 
reshape into feminine forms. 

Dr, Rivers often urges Jane lodo her "duly." When he finds Jane crying 
OH Helen's grave, he tells her, in the film's attempt to retain something nl 
St John's character, that she must get an education to do God's work in 
the world. A close-up of Jane's expression shows her to be ambivalent 
and confused. A somber, darkly lit long shot showing Dr. Rivers lead- 
ing Jane back to Lowood suggests this direction is a gloomy one. The 
next time Dr. Rivers asserts the importance of duty is when he burns a 
longed-for letter from Rochester as he tells Jane that her duty is to stay 
away from the man she loves. In this scene, he again encourages Jane to 
return to Lowood, this time to work there as a teacher, a choice Jane 
never contemplates in the novel. Echoing St John's claim that Jane was 
"formed for labour, not for love," Rivers is associated with the choice 
lane must make between love and labor, between what is represented in 
the film as work in the masculine realm of Lowood and romance with 
Rochester in the feminine domestic sphere. This is reinforced by the fact 
that, unlike in the novel, while Rivers asserts the necessity of Jane's 
returning to work, he does not ask her to marry him. Significantly for a 
film made in 1944, Jane's choice here is not between one marriage and 
another but between work and marriage, between labor and the home, a 
Conflict that had often been faced by women and represented in the 
media during the Second World War. 

In contemporary advertising, work was often represented as something 
women did to fulfill male notions of duty, or masculine imperatives. In 
an advertisement for Armco, for example, a woman is shown comforting 
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^^S^^^ le *ves for work. "Chin up," she tdj 
em Phas izing d t d h y a . S d ; 29 Work is legitimized in this advert!*** 
Portrayed not as J " u S ° methir ig "Daddy" has authorized- W 
not Personally fiS' ng W ° men mi § ht desire but aS 3 
Jane faces in the no f- The Chan S es film makes to the 
Work is represented , adhere to this k ^d of construction * 
; hin § that might truiv ? ^ - autho ^ed, unpleasant duty, but not 
labor and retuml 1 p ^ a Wom an. When Jane chooses WjJ 
°toy as the " rig h t , chn ^ at the end ' the film represents Afi 
ble of making at tht I? **> represents this as a choicejane^ 
7 0ma n.Theadap4 n P ° lnt b6CaUse she h *s developed and g^J 
fr ° m *at of Brom 

C0 " Sists of her mov en f lUm ^man. Jane's Jtfd^ in the ada 
m l7 n ^«CZZZ fr ° m the nonfeminine or **fl 

foments of sig^ ^ Gat6Shead Hall toward a fuller 
^andthen^V^tion are often figured in tern* p 
^ coachman's arm as fh a For exam P le ' Ja " e iS 

2 k ? Up ^ next mo ni 6 " delivered < hke a package, to 1^ 
ir t ' An ^Portanur n ? t0 the harsh realities of her new < 

en U P at ThornSr m ° ment in this * "ffrf 

^ "ted very dlfl^^ HaU. Her entry into Thornfield HaU * 

Jane Sy ?° Uc W C ^ fUm than * the novel. In a series o 

* UP fro ™ on!? CCntral to the film's ideological trt* 
„ In th is sequence th , 8 6ep afte r she arrives j 
S t' ^ Sh ° WS P to bed surround^ 

Pa r Uhe 8 cu ! t UreS ' in a shot ev T* ^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

!ooks V e ' ' "Sht of the fcT C6nter of the image, between the 

u »eut X r il3r t0 Helen ^ Jane at ^ left. Adele is 

t0 the o^ mthe ncuts t0 a r r ^ficantly, with her fan** * ' 

0Ve ranim a 7 f b6tWee n the L fllm: a frame in which the sr* 

^s^*^<^^ C ° Uple and J ane is SUpeliII1P 
frorn the ml" ,° f sh ots sxJt^^ cartwheels in the air. . J 
Jane * "to" d^ ^TC: iS a ^ent of liberation ftg 
lm P^ons h rl m '" wh ich i n th ^ Vi ° US life - J u *t as Mrs. Reed ffl 
f0r bei ng a tr T her ^ a s^ *" is a S ™11 closet, Mr. Brock* 
° WS in toe L 6 iS ^ to ^ When Brocklehurst punishes] 
° f his mem 0s aP ;° f f l0 " g bars a ^ol. In a noir-style shot, » 
° S ' As tor little Ja a e Cr ° SS As Selznick writes »« 
' - toe most logical thing after I 
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°P e «ing would be to dissolve to an English jail of the period 
T at T 6d Crimina1 ' *e result of what the child has gone h rough- 
It ^ ^ up in a form of jail is made particularly clear m hx 
im f . cant . s what libera tes her from jail, 

tem »nine influence 

As Jane stands on her stool, Helen descends into the 
With f S t0 Jane ' offe ™ g her comfort. The sequences with Helen n 
2* Ad ^ are related. Helen tries to liberate Jane &om B rocklehurs 
rL and Ad ^ le ' wh0 ^oks like Helen, liberates Jane ban 
? ° n - ^en the imagery of the later scene suggests ^men^c 

6nCl0Sed >» a bed surrounded by thick heavy cu*u^£ 
^opened by Adele. Both Helen and Adele are represented 
m ne influences that liberate Jane. Thnrnfield Hall 

^ imagery of the scene depicting Jane's awakening , a J™ ! 

Poin^ 6X " ° ther ^ t0 °- The dandng C " te very 

mom ' promise of romance in Jane's new home. Yer, he 
ZZ^ J3ne Sees the da ^8 cou P le ' insert ed right between J»e a ^ 
Ch m f C d ° Us is Ady e- wearing two big bows echoing ; a bow ^ P 
Ja * Be ssie had giyen jane ear / er in the film . This image o ^ 

that th 6eling are evoked in *e same sequence of image , e ^ 
b allerin y in extricably linked. Adele even mentions that t 
a Hke her P™. Romance is neatly tied to as 

e %esl ^ Ad ^ le to ns cartwheels, her «*^"^*W*> 
Snv UngS that are J ane ' s - Jane eXClaimS ' , Z not only to the 
h er lal ° f r ° ma nce but also to a bond with a child. In star* rf 
Wl ^ with Adele in the novel, in the ^^J ; *< 

la u 2 1 ! 1Ved to the tender warmth of that small and radiant s 

Th e !? ecame min e. Her joys and sorrows were also mine. ^ 
Vh aptati °n diverges from the novel, then, by maw i _ essentja , 
^ Ja, f s r d b0nd - being a mother and identifying wrt* * ■ ^ ^ is a 
centra, develo Pment. The brooch, echoed visually m a ^ ^ ^ 
ir > the . mbo1 in the film. In a sentimentalized scene tn leaves 
^ W° Ve1 ' Bes ^ gives Jane the brooch as a k*£^^ world of 
Co, 00 "- Jane d °es not wear the brooch in the J***^ m an 
a W 6 first w ears it for her second meeting wi n The 
Of* dless ^ for him, to be more PhYf a1 ^ aP e P xua i feelings 
f °r R 0ch 1S USed b y *e film to connect Jane's awakening 

That l 6Ster to her bond with Bessie and Adele. ^ roman tic 

lov e is y &mal deling is inextricably linked to sexual y Aithough 
S mad e clear in yet another scene that is not in the nov 
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the film retains the s*n*i ■„ which f 

rescues R 0C h«^ ! 1 su ggestiveness of the scene in WW 

Allowed in the fil ^ M$ burnin § bed, this scene iS 
be dside to see Jv. u ° ne in which J ane and Rochester rush to 

domestic tableau haS been harmed - In this 

endearing e XDrP «' from the novel, Rochester mumb^ 

^presentations of ab ° Ut the child ' s welfare. The adaptation V 
6» children Steven™^ ^ familv tableaus that empha^i 
% safely within tw * ada P tati on goes out of its way to keep s 
wakening with J 7 Circle as ** repeatedly links Jane* 

T he sa m ? is n ^ agesof motherhood. £ 
emphasized Bronte?* ° f noveL Lite rary criticism of fane W fr 
the novel explores l' 0 ™™'* 011 of a fe male subject of desire. 1 r 
exploration of a l,f C ° m Plexities of female desire through a & 
revive compl ex D t~u deVelo P m ent into sexual maturity J&' t 
sexually ag gressiv P e Sy p *° lo S ica l conflicts and overcome her fears o 
h « d esire and poss R e ? CheSter " 31 Juliet Mitchell argues that Jane e* 
?° in S >o by Roch r SeS v! tS langUage - Mthoug/jane is gP^ 
terms that also assert h Verballv articulates her desire ft* > 
0n T her desires of her 0 J Jane is a female protagonist ^ 

In addition cl volition. . „ 

^Phasi zinghe /; he novel de-eroticizes its female pr<>< 
* ho fe els acute ^ g3Ze is ™ reversed, since rt 

doT m ° re in ^rms o th" ***** at Rochest er. /« ne Eyre also 
en S Uttle Poking m ° f t0UCh than of While Bjc t 
actn S blindnes s mak " T ^ he touch es Jane often a*A * 
taC T tUe ^r than vTsu a If Unship even more con*** 
w hen e r el ' S reve rsal oZ ° f **" interaction.- ,J C 
w", 15 translated i^o gaz e has interesting l»P»*£ 

Cha ^ " fUm '" a him mai:^- Ma ^ Ann Doane calls 
tures I male cha racTer wJ f ° r female audiences that fecus* 
C cl ^ Slnghe rargum en ^ 0 ! S giv en access to point-of-vie^ * 
directd 31 HolI ywood n a n Uura Mu lvey's well known * 
worn n ^ 3 S P e eulari Zed r iVe " Wganized ™™ d a *a 6 , 
CT^P^WS^ hody, Doane claim s that* 

horror'anH W ° man ' s gaze £ men ' S fUms < and since the f 
ta ^^- fa **a£l n ? ° biect a "d becomes fr-u^J 
de nt in the ' fratltica % seek? ^ ° f Jane ^ ^ ^ K* 

s ' searches for the source of the 
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However, there are also many moments in the film when Jane's gaze 
lanl 6St 0n an ob )ect of desire, Rochester. Because the novel represents 
f 1 1 ^xual d es i re for Rochester, the film cannot avoid doing so as welk 
de e r J 0 " 61 ' as J uliet Mitchell claims, eroticizes Rochester's body while 
Th Z ^ Jane ' s ' so d ^s the film, though perhaps to a lesser extent 
Cl arlSmatic 0rson Welles is constructed more as an ob,ect of des 
de 2, ^ Plainer Fo^aine. The body that is described m greater 
So a 0n the Page, Rochester's, is also of greater interest on the screen 
is ; e a ^ e the novel, the object of desire in this film is male and the gaze 

per^? Sexu al or controlling gaze potentially empowers the ten* 
Ja2 6CtlVe ' ^ adaptation work" to divest the female gaze of > power, 
often f 26 iS What D °ane elsewhere calls "an imprisoned gaze- J 
alC leWS tester through barred windows or banisters and is n 
C Cem aCCeSS t0 h ™. gaze is also desexualized and mad ^ 
Ce ? 35 3 chil <* because she is often with Adele wh n^e ^ 
v etV n» Jane is also made less threatening through her ciepi 
her ^ ^racter, especially in contrast to the charismatic ob,e 
? rS ° n ^lles Finally, her gaze is also 
S F aS UMeliable - Often her vision is Jane 
8 °es to I , r exa mple, as Doane notes, there is a scene u 
k «ow o?n P Mason ' w h° has been wounded by Bertha. Jane does ^ 
^ to t l mha ' S exist ence, and while she tends to Mason s woun 
Vested 3ttic behind her keeps rattling and bangmg^ ^ £ 
Ur >dem a r f ys t0 her, "What you may see will shock y ou . he is 
< k"-'' Th0 »gh the film allows Jane to gaze on Ro ch , te ^ 
Vw e .P° w er of the gaze. Most of all, however, the t 
by r 0o ^ lrin § gaze of its power by redefining the terms of sexual 

Fe mirn? female s exuality in maternal bonds. marriage 
a ^ th 'u 6 sexua l desires that strayed from the confines 
Wo rld J°me were a source of tremendous anxiety dunng ^ 
the 'r Wi, ai ' Husb ands who were fighting far away rro 

W ere made 

hastily S Wou ld not remain faithful. Many marriage th£ 
relat ionsh St b6f0re *e husband left for service rela- 
Hm^ P fdt Stable - I" addition, men often had the 
^n/w Eur °Pe- 35 The sexual instability in marr ?* for framing 
the War mi Sht have been yet another impe tus desjring 

Xa n a '^Presentation of the tension between a se tQ 
Slt u ate * d a married man. The adaptation goes tog ^mal 
^OnSpf ity Safel y with in the home and anchor 
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When Jane returns to Gateshead Hall to witness Mrs. Reed's de^,. 
Bessie does not recognize her until she takes off her cloak and reveals t|, e 
brooch Bessie had given her. This recognition scene is importer 
because it emphasizes that Jane's significant bond is with Bessie, the 
ideal maternal figure, and not with Mrs. Reed, her antithesis. Besses 
recognition of Jane is a key component of the film's ideological traj^. 
tory; it is only after Jane renews her bond with the ideal maternal figu K , 
Bessie, and after Mrs. Reed, the negative mother figure, dies, thatja^e 
can go on to marry Rochester. In other words, Stevenson's film mal< eS 
Jane's ability to acquire what she desires, her ability to choose love ov e r 
labor, hinge on her symbolic recognition by and connection with a 
maternal ideal, and on her symbolic renunciation and killing off of the 
"bad" mother. 

Tania Modleski's psychoanalytic analysis of Hitchcock's Rebecca js 
instructive. Selznick produced Rebecca only four years before making fat 
Eyre and at about the same time as he started thinking about the second 
film. Rebecca is an adaptation of a novel that is itself a literary adaptation 
of Jane Eyre. Hitchcock's films often stage women's pre-Oedipal conflicts, 
their over-identification with, and their desire to separate from, the 
mother. With regard to Rebecca, Modleski claims that the nameless hero- 
ine, threatened and overwhelmed by Mrs. Danvers and the ghost 0 f 
Rebecca, must develop or mature enough to be able to kill the mother 
symbolically and forge a separate identity. 36 Jane Eyre is very similar in 
that two evil mother figures threaten the female protagonist. 

Jane's desires are thwarted first by Mrs. Reed and then by Bertha, 
and both are symbolically connected. Bertha's room is shot, like Mrs. 
Reed herself, from extreme angles, and Mrs. Reed, like Bertha, is almost 
always situated spatially above Jane. Both women exclude Jane from cer- 
tain areas of the house. Because of Bertha, Jane must leave Thornfielci. 
just as earlier Mrs. Reed makes Jane leave Gateshead Hall. Other imagery 
also associates Bertha with Mrs. Reed. The narrative opens with a close- 
up of a candle held by Bessie as she and the butler approach the red 
room, where Mrs. Reed has imprisoned Jane. Later, there is another 
close-up of a candle when Bessie escorts Jane out of Gateshead Hal! 
toward Lowood, taking her from one prison to another. There are no 
more shots of candles until Jane hears a laugh in the middle of the night 
and opens her bedroom door to discover a candle left by Bertha at the 
entrance to her room. This candle is associated with plotlines that 
emphasize Jane's imprisonment by Mrs. Reed and then by Bertha. Both 
women are prohibitive mother figures who, by imprisoning and exclud- 
ing Jane, prevent her from fulfilling her desires. 
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Nevertheless, she is drawn to both of them. Leaving Gateshead Hall, 
Jane looks back with mournful longing at Mrs. Reed's window. Later, at 
Thornfield, Jane persists in trying to discover Bertha on the third floor. 
She is lured by Bertha's laugh and follows her with a dread fascination 
that is perhaps also a longing for the mother figure, an inability to sep- 
arate from the mother. Significantly, the narrative chronology of the 
film has been changed so that Mrs. Reed dies at the same time as Bertha. 
Like the main character in Rebecca, Jane must symbolically kill off her 
mother before she can develop her own feminine identity and obtain 
what she desires. A passage by Raymond Bellure that Modleski uses to 
describe Rebecca applies aptly to Jane Eyre: 

For the heroine fulfills the archetypical female dream of marrying the 
father-figure, who has rescued her from the tyranny of the domi- 
neering old woman (i.e. mother). But in doing so she has to confront 
the rival from the past, the woman who possessed her father first, 
who can reach out and possess him once again. 37 

In Stevenson's fane Eyre, it is not so much that the father figure has 
rescued Jane from the mother figure, but, as in the primal scenario 
Bellure describes, that Jane has to kill off her mothers and renounce her 
longing for them to gain access to the older, more forceful father figure 
of Rochester, who has previously been possessed by Bertha. However, 
unlike in the scenario described above, Jane must also clearly identify 
with a positive maternal figure. 

In her discussion of Stella Dallas, Linda Williams argues that classical 
Hollywood films work to repress and deny the significance of the daugh- 
ter's bond with the mother so as to affirm the woman's heterosexual 
place in society. The mother figure idealized in the adaptation of fane 
Eyre is what psychoanalytic feminist film theorists would consider a 
symbolic rather than pre-Oedipal mother. While the pre-Oedipal 
mother, the mother of the Lacanian imaginary order, merges with the 
daughter, suggesting homosexual bonds, the symbolic mother, con- 
structed in the language of the symbolic order, represses the imaginary 
merging mother and insists on heterosexual desire and reproduction. 
Bessie is a maternal figure with the symbolic traits of motherhood; she 
fits the cultural prescriptions regarding nurturing maternal behavior but 
is not close enough to Jane to suggest any kind of pre-Oedipal merging. 
Jane is not Bessie's biological child and is separated from her by class. 
Jane's bond with Adele is characterized by similar distances. Jane's bond 
with Bessie is not too close but is sufficient to enable Jane to fill a 
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maternal role herself toward Adele and, ultimately, the child she 
with Rochester. Unlike in the novel, the end of the adaptation emph a . 
sizes Rochester's son, the child Jane and Rochester's sexual relationship 
has produced. 

The adaptation's complex construction of a maternal ideal and 
antithesis draws on contemporary anxieties about women and % 
relationship to motherhood. The 1944 adaptation is particularly 
invested in representing Mrs. Reed as a bad mother and then clem 
exorcising her from the domestic resolution established at the end of % 
film Other adaptations often omit most scenes with Mrs. Reed; in % 
1997 Jane Eyre adaptation, for instance, Mrs. Reed appears only in 
brief scene. In Stevenson's 1944 adaptation, like the mothers who we re 
said to lock their children in basements and cars while they worked, M*. 
Reed and her double Bertha neglect and imprison their "daughter" and a* 
associated with the masculine world of Lowood, with the world of labc* 
Killing them off eases anxieties that were prevalent at the time. 

In the 1940s advertisement showing a young girl asking her mother 
when she will stay home again, the mother straddles a bicycle wearing 
masculine clothes: dungarees and boots. Her daughter is dressed pre- 
cisely the same way and stands exactly opposite her, also straddling a 
bicycle. By having the child mirror her mother in this way, the 
advertisement suggests not only that the mother is abandoning h e r 
daughter but also that the daughter is learning something askew about 
femininity. This advertisement expresses anxieties about what it is little 
girls are learning from their wartime working mothers about femininity 
and their own future roles as mothers. It is important in this context 
that the film emphasizes the death of the bad maternal role model. 

Thus the film works meticulously, through complex imagery and 
changes to the novel's plot, to reinscribe the novel within a maternally 
centered domestic ideology, an ideology the novel goes out of its way to 
resist Stevenson's adaptation goes to great lengths to situate female 
desire within the home and tie it to maternal feelings. Nevertheless, the 
ideological work of adaptations is never seamless, and aspects of the 
novel seep into the film and unsettle its representations. 

The film's ideological stability starts to unravel at the end of the scene 
in which Rochester and Jane visit Adele to see whether she is safe alter 
Bertha has set fire to Rochester's bed. Jane and Rochester stand over 
Adele's bed discussing her welfare in a tableau that prefigures the film's 
idealized domestic resolution. However, as Rochester and Jane leave 
Adele's room, Rochester picks up Adele's dancing slippers and throws 
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them at her music box. He then walks over to the box and, as he strikes 
each figure dismissively with his hand, mutters, "I was once in love with 
that and jealous of that." This music box last appeared in the scene in 
which Jane awoke at Thornfield, a scene that used the dancing couple 
as a symbol for the romance awaiting her. The soldier and ballet dancer 
that represented Jane and Rochester in the first scene represent Adele's 
parents in this one. Oddly, the child's toy that represents romance and 
sexuality in one scene comes to represent illicit sexual relations, decep- 
tions, disloyalties, and bastard children in another. Even more interest- 
ing, it is actually Jane, not Celine, who is currently having a sexually 
charged relationship with a married man. Thus, this central symbol of 
romance and sexuality comes to (pre)figure not only the monogamous 
married love represented at the end of the film but also the adulterous 
love that occurs through most of the film. The representation of an 
ideal homebound reproductive sexuality is undermined at the very 
moment it is being constructed. 

The domestic ideal the film works so hard to represent is unstable 
because disruptive meanings associated with Rochester's sexual history 
seep into the film despite its intentions. This instability is caused by the 
novel itself. The film attempts to represent Jane's sexuality as bound by 
her maternal feelings, yet these feelings are for a child the novel 
describes as illegitimate. Somehow the film must account for Adele's 
existence, and although the representation of Rochester's sexual past is 
greatly limited in the film - we hear of only two of his previous sexual 
encounters: Bertha and Celine Varens - it is still impossible to remove 
this aspect of the novel from the adaptation. The maternally bound, 
family-focused sexuality the film tries to represent is overwhelmed here 
by the sexually transgressive content of the novel. It is almost as though 
Charlotte Bronte undermines her novel's appropriation by later, different 
ideologies. 

Another interesting ideological slip in the film involves Bertha. In the 
film, Jane often becomes the object of Bertha's gaze. Several times the 
audience views Jane, and sometimes Rochester when he is with her, 
from Bertha's point of view. In a scene in which Jane tries to gain access 
to the attic, the camera positions the audience in Bertha's point of view 
as she watches Jane climb up the stairs. Later in the film, the spectator is 
made to see Jane and Rochester take Mr. Mason back to his carriage from 
a very high angle, again from Bertha's point of view. When Rochester 
reveals Bertha to Jane, the camera is situated behind Bertha looking 
out of her attic at Jane and Rochester. Thus, although Jane spends 
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much of the film seeking and trying to see Bertha, it is Bertha Vfoa 
actually sees Jane. That their gazes are reversed in this way emphasize 
the reversibility of Jane and Bertha's positions. The attempt to portray 
Jane, as Selznick intended, as imprisoned by Mrs. Reed leads to unin- 
tended associations with imprisonment. Although Jane is ostensibh 
portrayed as liberated from imprisonment at Thornfield, there is 
another woman who is still in prison in Rochester's house. Bertha and 
Jane are inadvertently represented as occupying parallel disempov«red 

P °indeed,' Rochester is in some ways associated with Brocklehurst. When 
Jane first arrives at Lowood, a page from the "novel" that describes 
Lowood is shown on screen. In the shaded, dark area of the page there 
is a reference that in the context of Jane having just arrived at Lowood 
seems to refer to Brocklehurst: "What sort of man was this master ot 
Thornfield, proud, sardonic and harsh?" This same sentence appears 
again the next time the "novel" is shown on screen, when Jane is at 
Thornfield, and then it is clear that it refers to Rochester, not 
Brocklehurst. Rochester's tyrannical manner when he first meets Jane is 
reminiscent of Brocklehurst's. It is significant that the film, in its less 
consciously worked-out areas, associates Rochester with Brocklehurst. 
The film seems unconsciously to adapt a connection later feminist critic! 
reveal, a similarity between Lowood and Thornfield. 

In the classic feminist analysis of this aspect of the novel in The 
Madwoman in the Attic, Gilbert and Gubar claim that Jane Eyre ft 
"a story of enclosure and escape." 38 They argue that Jane is imprisone 
by the patriarchal culture she inhabits and that Jane's rage, expressed 
through her double, Bertha, is a response to this imprisonment 
Despite the film's attempt to idealize the domestic sphere and 
Thornfield, it retains the more feminist dimension of the novel that 
represents Jane and Bertha as doubles. As much as the film tries to ide- 
alize marriage, motherhood, and the home, through its portrayal ot 
Bertha it inadvertently retains the novel's representation of the home 
as a potential prison. 

In addition, in the novel, Bertha is described only from Rochester s 
and Jane's perspectives. That the audience of the film is sutured 
within Bertha's ominous and anxious gaze, peering uneasily from odd 
angles out of the confines of a prison, is significant. Women's films 
were, it has been suggested, so popular with women because they 
expressed not only their fantasies but also their anxieties. 39 By placing 
the viewer in not only Jane's but also Bertha's uneasy point of view. 
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the film enables the audience to experience both the fantasy and the 
fear, the desire and the dread, that are associated with marriage and 
the home. 

While Selznick was making the film, he conducted a survey asking 
women what the most memorable scenes from the novel were. Most 
responses mentioned the scene in which Rochester saves Jane from her 
burning bed and the scene in which Bertha burns down Thornfield. 40 
This is interesting since the first scene does not exist in the novel and 
the second scene is not shown in the novel but is narrated at a distance - 
Jane narrates what someone else tells her about these events. Yet what 
women in the early 1940s found memorable in the novel were precisely 
its more subversive dimensions, the sexuality, represented in these 
women's memory of Jane - rather than Rochester - lying in a bed of 
flames, and the rebellious act of Bertha burning down the house. 
Whatever it is about the novel that made women readers remember 
Bertha burning down Thornfield seems to infiltrate the film through the 
strange series of shots that position the spectator within Bertha's point 
of view, something none of the 1990s film adaptations do despite the 
attention Bertha has received from feminist critics. In addition, the 
extremely high and low angles used to represent Bertha's point of view 
are reminiscent of Orson Welles's style, not only in Citizen Kane but also 
in A Touch of Evil. There is disagreement about how much Welles was 
involved in directing the film, but regardless of who was responsible for 
these scenes, Bertha's point of view seems to offer a subtle destabilizing 
counter-perspective on the romantic melodrama shown in the rest of 
the film. The extreme angles offer the viewer a sardonic wink at the rest 
of the film in this eerie representation of Bertha's perspective on 
Rochester and Jane's little domestic world. This part of the film reflects 
Bronte's more radical vision, a vision that infiltrates and subtly subverts 
the film's overt ideological trajectory. 

The very last scene of the film tries to ensure an ending with an ideal 
image of marriage and home. It is set, unlike in the novel, amidst the 
ruins of Thornfield in order to emphasize that it has been destroyed. 
The fortresses and prisons that Jane must escape have been destroyed, 
and Jane finds liberation and fulfillment through marriage. The film 
attempts to avoid the instability of the novel's ending. 

The novel's domestic resolution is highly ambiguous, lane Eyre ends 
not with a description of a conventional Victorian domestic ideal, not 
with a description of a happy marriage and home, but with Jane's read- 
ing of St John's adventures in India, just as it begins with Jane reading 
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P^aps fltafe n " S She templates strange f**** £V 
b « she hit f J"' ° f Jane ' s favo "te books as a child is Gull* e ^ 

thi nking abo t S ™* ^ rather ' she ends U P secluded r U 
John's ach? ev r° me0ne dse ' S travels - * Bronte being IW* C 
^bt at ut th S ' ° r ^ She ' as at ^ end of Villette, expt*** * 
g ie s misgnidpH ^^honal domestic resolution? Are St J°« ^ 

^^T^^ asaa ^' or are thev indeed heroic StV 

af ter ten years nf mundane , a "d meaningless in company ■ y 

ing his tireless en r m u 8e ' dWelhn § on St J° h ^ actions 
exercise for t h ps * USe she wonders whether women 81 )l£ 
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war had destabmlT" 1 ^ C ° Uple with their son. At a time g 
opportunities ou ts S tradltlonal gender roles and offered ^ 6 
resolution asserts th dome stic sphere, the adaptations 
ho od.Inanattemm7 lmpor t a nce of marriage, home, and 

* Charlotte Bl SK C °« tain *e multifaceted female desires J 
identified as its radii, ; ldun S sro ™m, what contemporary |< 
lts ow " trajectory of H lniSt ' and se ™al contents, the flic d y, 
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d evelo prnent ]atle f lma S e ry and psychologically comple* ^ 
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^"^ood adaptations of the 1930s and 1940s ^repre^ed 
this r>l n ^ of their relationship to marriage, British adaP^ 
Whof e er ° n d >sed on the relationship of women to British soaety as a 
a nd the ^ Holl ywood, cultural anxieties about women were exp ^ 
Cull Hinat eXorcise d through the representation of a fmian ted 
*a» ^ m marriage, but in Britain the ideal each film cons uct 
^SZ hl ^™« more collective or nationalist Rather tha 
B %hT § ^ ro ™nticizing the domestic novel's marr age p, 
ma m asrp ma channeled this literary convention in ways tr i s 
Ce %rv itS abse nce, communal significance. Choosmg ^ te h 

! da PtatioT e t 1S * at alreadv had less P rominent mar " age ntr buted to 
B <!;° ! f ° CUsed more on how female protagonists contributed 

Bti tish 7h tiVe ch aracter. . rained and 

> lo v ? Ptations have generally been viewed as more restram 
t0 ^r sources than Hollywood productions. 
' 0r instance, has claimed that 

Brit ishari a fiHplitv to their 

s °ur ce , aptati °ns have exhibited a decorous, dogged fade : y ^ 
^ I C ° ntent to render through careful attention to m ^ 

Sta nCd e R S0Cial Values and emotional insigM ° f th ° S n rime example 
0f th 0sp " tish him version of the novel has been a prim ^ 
the B ri ' P u ervasi ve qualities of "good taste, characterized ? sly 
Cbov* Cinema ' s 'negative reactions' to the more dang 
yam and vigorous aspects of Hollywood." 

BmiSh ada P tations of the 19305 ^ , 19 f melolamatic 
nd <bov ned and understated, and certainly toMJ 0 e 
mbova nt than their American counterparts, they were 
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*^u7fu^ N ° lon § er a Bildungsroman tracing Ma 
into ^ eth" fl * des ^s, this film turns a fully de*W* ^ 
^Portantchr Saint " li] < e woman whose sacrifice ef*^ 
come their claT ta the film < men, to reform so that » ^ 
nati °n. In thk econom ic conflicts to create a unified c ^ #( 
Ge °rge Eliot's L W ? the film en ^cts what it represents a 
ada Ptatio n emni V ° ice to the f "m's masculine com^ de3 l 
m wh ich the t ?\ the nove I to posit a new form of dot* « , pt ( 
mg the morai itv gel j n the house" becomes a communa 1^ 
I a ; y dis a P prov a] f harmon y of Britain. Informed by * e ^ 
^ u catio n , th °f w °ni en working and obtaining * * I 
th me ide al that can P P 10n SU PP resse ^ Maggie's desires and £ i: 
threate ^cl do mesti enCOUra § e »cial cohesion at a time when 
,cs «c stability. 
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^nT^ im P ulse *at shaped British film ^^^Z 
lat « 19? SUr P risi ngly, continued well into the postwar per 

S h reSp ° nse to the SeC0nd W0dd n ta n sought to 
>h f 10n ° f its empire and international power, Brit n soug^ ^ 

Cel ebra l / reas of na tional achievement. The film ' nd ™ , icies 

98 * e 2 ritain ' s rich cultural heritage and its advanced so* J 

Lea n r!t llShed a welfare state. The by-then renowned d ert ^ 

tW ° films based on novels by Charles D «*e ^ 
f6 < h u (l946) and OHm Twist (1948), that appealed to n ^ 
C ^tr a i t y p hon °nng, while re-imagining, the work of an 

G *«t p " tain ' s literar y heritage and social conscience. ^ 
^mati J * eCtatfo " 5 was admired at the time not only ^ 
Ve Ss 'kilties but also because it was, according the 
H h ' Brit ish to the back bone.'" Oliver Twist alsc , c was 
^Unde,?^*' but less directly. Its less overtly national* Z ^ 
f0t instil °° d ^ contemporary critics. The film reviewer t ; ^ 
th^T' C3Sti 8 ates *e him for its "brutality and t ^ Rose 
Ma Mi e , Lean ' s elimination of the novel's female p»ttg he feels 
lS s ° imn S * e f «m devoid of the "lightness and tend imates 
^fiC ttant ^ Dickens's Oliver Twist. 2 The ^^"underworld, 
yet inadv emphasis on B htain's ability to outshine its dar i$ 
Si ^fieanr emly d ° es notice Lean's representation 

^pt hiS Dickens adaptations, Lean invokes Bfj^f g$S 
^4n Sin § le women as threats to this advance ^ ^ 
at ta ches °^ the female threat is neutralized by a ^fj^t women 
ickens ' s more ambivalent ending; m °" lete i y excised 
P eSent ^ as so dangerous that they are almost compl 
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from the fii > 1's ^ 

Plot and 

m s idealized resolution. Not only are the no* ft 
e ven many o 'r 16 prota g 0 ™t eliminated from the *W ^ 
Sexes are 111! f Conve ntionally feminine traits of charac ^ 
°" °* FUiss Z ° m the adaptation. Like the adaptat^ ^ 
W °men are Ten?" 5 ° liver Twist masculinizes the narra^ j jj 
taint ^ and ta n ; ent6d n0t as ^ as in The Mill on 0*® , 
agenda. Depart* , 8 ' 3S fi § ures who threaten Britain an „, 
f6male charTct ^ 01 " Dkkens ' Lean represents OB* *J j| 
^gonist, unSa^"^ as being similar to Fagin. L* e *d 
Chara «eri Z e d a^? 1 ^ W ° men are Patterned as out*** 
a The «eed to a e T er0US ' UnreIiab £ and not quite Br* ^ « 
CCen tuated by th ^ VaIidate b «"g "B"tish to the 
^gners. Th I * I ^ World War and its accompany 
GI invasion-- Ch 0f E ^opean refugees, European ft** 
he S ;r Sbet ^ent? e T C ° mplicated the social, regional, 
n d nit6d Ki ngdom t?' Sc ° ttlsh ' Welsh < and EngU* « 
divl mema ^ade7 n ^ the Se «>nd World War, Bn« » # 

BlSh ^ ^ tweet" " t0 6m P hasize th3t the "°t ^ ( 
repreT: 6rman div id ?! and Germany." 3 After * e s , 

Bal 0n in «lm In To inUed to infl ™ ^ ^"fV 
1COn «utl inecl m - * 1945, the influential film pro*** 

f ° r P ° st — film-making 
British Germa n pron, eSp0nsibil ity and patriotic y*f.^ 

cratj h ° f °urall ies lm P e "alists, punch-drunk *| ), 
"^Pl£ f 0r eS a servants'of fabulous ^ 

ins oclf r PlCtUre ofBriS Ve pictur ^ in films, what h* * 
«vil 111 3 r ? f0 ^ in theXt he defined aS: " Britain ,i^ 
an d mu S Brita in as 5" ° f so -al injustices and a d^Ltf 
P at ron and pare nt of great writing- P 

After th 
Way s th War ' the fi 

We d to construct British **g 
ein e ^ ean '3a da ^ re a nd n'w ******* of Britain and 
C v atic Progressive character. > 

repr ^ent s J ltai n's g to tb -is program. In addition „ 

W y s aS ma kmg great strides toW^ I 
SOcie ty escaping its corrupt P 
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^Pha S il tS ? f ° f the ^Pes of degenerate influences Balcon says were 
»W? by the Germans - Lead's adaptation focuses on prosWutes^ 
<*& Z ' J6WS ' those who grovel to Jews, and betrayers of friends in 
Britain as liberating itself from these corrupting 
th 4h?H ThiS indirect representation of Britain's social p ogress 
St °od bv 1 6piction of a degenerate past that is overcome is m^unde 
HnZ Z COn temporary Times reviewer who was galled by the r 
Vic Cnp ° dern critics - In contrast, have understood Leans use 

Jeff % S 8 10 ° ickens adaptations made in the postwar period, Richar 
nas noted that 

SS^ 0 ** 1 * 1 * a nd post-war reconstruction aimed at buildui? ; a 
Cn, ^ f ° CUSed ^tention on getting rid of the evils of to g 
^ ev i;^ the Dick - novels adapted at that time highly 
c °nstn, ! tne workhouse and the underworld. ... 
°Ppr es ? an ima 8e of the Victorian era as something dark, t 
Crl ? and ab °nt to be eliminated by the Labour Party s 
re state. 5 

CVy^ns use the Victorian past to highlight Britau^neW 
te <n?f eSSiVe fut ure. Made at a time of austerity as Brita 
' V a f e fr ° m *e war and building a new society, these adaptat 
tu At the s a ^ e ° f °P tir nism and hope. . ptv abo ut 

He r % 0n u time ' both adaptations exhibit tremendous anx tj 
>Cb^ P ° f WOmen to the new state-based ^'JStuial 
Ne as n * fUms w ere made at a time of great social and c 

> ew tain lifted from war into reconstruction an I * g 
Wjeriment 0 f the welfare state. Women had moved m ^ 

se ^ rin § the war, had performed military and other 
S Wi t * f VlCe < and wer e then expected to return horn e. Th ^ 
Va C d f mmCate P ublic rath er than familial support system 
fi ^ G reat ° un dermine traditional gender roles father, 
k V \a, Stations women are represented as tnr , g r itain 
bCa? 3 ^ is made to symbolize a force that ho ds 
§h ti ^ dancing socially. Lean uses a Gothic ^f'^' repr* 

> esi^ Miss "-sham into a grotesque, f**^ alrno st 

H y Sc ^ I ! t0 Pr °* ress - She iS StagMnt M Sedm a chair or 
cSC Which sh e appears, Miss Havisham is jatedi ^ 
V ^clu t mm ° bile ' Sh e appears rigidly frozen in the dusty, 
1Utter of her dark cavernous room where the only mov 
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Paus^ fo! C ^ a u n§ a Putrid cake - Her clocks, on which the cj^ 
in § <* time T a f h aSiS ' 3re st °PP ed ' and the sunlight that tv** d 
s P ee ^h is flat T bI ° tted out b y thick curtains - EVen Z refers «> 
deca y, Miss h mo notonous. Mired in what even sfte d in' 
^Co JZ Sh " m represents the attempt to stop &** 

The Progres a? m ' S emblem °* resistance to progress 3n d 
P^gee e mD h a ^ SS n Havishan r stalls has a social dimension , ,^: 
him f °r usS^h KP ' S l0Wer - class ^tus. For instance, 

m ° n lab oring w W0 ' d " iaCks " instead of " knaves " ; She C3 S^' 
in S b °y-" She al sn f l3ter ' with a little variation, a "stup^ 1 / 
the fil m represent t0 his coarse brer's hands. At least on 

More directly S hlS ^ of sn °bbery as decadent and ^ 
re Presented in th * in the n ovel, however, the stasis at Sat ^ 
f married. It b l f daptatlon as the result of Miss Havisha* •< 
Havisha m remal 6Cause she has been jilted by her fian*g 
!; resti ^ t irn r at n h n her ^ve-like room ' in h er unused , 
h; C K In 0ne of M « H m0ment when her wedding should > 

stT ^ °f a Z ^ iS late " -hoed when EsteU*^ 
o ^ ti0nt0 s Pins h The film symbolically yokes Miss ^ 

o b n e ection b y haS h r °° d and thwarted Lean ^ 

Miss H ' USt like 2 E ^ laof ten repeat that she is being b ; 
Cliar iSha ^can onlv ViSham ' Unable to deliver 

^ 1 T? sthat CH? ,Iicate herself - After Miss Havis !ks* el 

Cot 6 MiSS Havi 1" USe Wi " be her "own." As she sped* ( 
Est e ila V ? Lean ha thTn' in her *air in an identify 

D C m >m§ into ^ ° ickens ' s P** so that at * 
^rs^!'. Uke Miss iavff Havisha - she has been * 
How e U v P er ln p trv-r ESt6lla h - been jilted and \ 
dra mati Can ' 1P ins ists S h P ? § t0 avoid life - 6 
Wa «imS PUllst ^ cuti ^ What he calls a "dead 
^ s ^ligh - "~ <« the reminisce "t of the blackon 

? tella from * P ' S ^ve for p ° WS " He has come back, he saj^pti 
^ into * e il ^o c ; b r iv Este i lla ™ his offer of marriage dj^ , 
R 0 6nt Ca d' 6 SUn %ht h t P ! ed »*» Havisham. Pip's ^ 
* mantic W ^ horn S h ° f ? r of marriage, enables EsteUj > 
>Pta J ma ^ge an d dark War years into the brt^d 

^^^^sssr symboiicaily 1 . 

des crih P H ' the nionnv n the novel. ,. 0 tf 3 

as '^^ fi f scene is highly 

and "bent" by an earlier failed 01 
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fUm Estella unambiguously enters the sunlight as she joyfully 
t0 S ° ff6r 0f love - Lean eliminates Estella's earlier failed marnage 
Pro gres *e symbolic connection he makes between marnage ana 

^ out t film ends ' Pi P and Estella embrace ' laUgh ]07 °u u "nv 
COu Ple P ° the house and through its imprisoning gate. As the happy 
SU P e %Dn V V he " dead " h o^e, the words "Great Expectations are 

S5K ° n * e ima § e - Pi P' s § reat social ex P ectati ° nS ha I e nri of 
k of W ^ thC ^rations of love, marriage, and a new kind of 

0t ic e p; y Brit ain's socially egalitarian new world. 

deStl0ys his aristocratic "mother," Miss Havisham, and 
S ^d tl ljl his real lower-class "fathers," Joe and Magwitch, he * 
NC I WOmen ' s corrupting influence, and his mora or soc ai 
S,ho? eC ° mes ^mpatible with the values of the welfare rs ate 
NCl eVer ' iS presented as accepting Pip not as a result of having 
f ^nW-V° Cial rareness but because Pip's love helps her «o«ha 
il in§ heart - m Lean's film it is only marriage that integrates 
Ned P l Britain ' s ne w society and its noble social goals Leans 
SO 8 im P lies *at unmarried women have no place m 

Ci % un a S ° Ciety - lt is ^ man who must pull the reactionary and 
, S's an Ware Woman along on his noble social journey. 
>ns h D apt f ion of OH J Twist also exhibits anxieties about Jhe 
>Ha2 of ^ngle women to the new Britain. In <W™* 
SC^ m is placed by a similarly grotesque character whos sym 

> is 1S parable: Fagin. Visually analogous to M>ss Han* m 
v etd flayed in highly f ized make . up and costumes and presto 
Plo its ' tagnant, decaying interior spaces. Like Miss Havisham Fagm 

>eh aa C t hUdren under his influence and ensnares the fitoj*jta 

> W er ' Na ** m his first Dickens adaptation, Lean contfruc 
% is ^ture ldeal a . mt ,. in his second Mm, th 

J' W Ct6d against a "monstrous Jew" Both figures have ^ P 
? £ o f representing the past that Britain mus re, 

S blef Havi sham , s P Mella; g Nancy is presented a s - Jon* 
V r %n, but , unlike she is too tainted to b e ab e to e 

V er <' T XXY ' and ^grate into Britain's new social order. Inde ^ , 

>" is de ideal ^ge of Britain constructed against these monstr 
th 11 0/,v ^ V0ld of any significant female presence. ind irect 

ol n O** Which is f - more ideologically comply <and* 

o>% oT eCtoi °-' the Pl^ is resolved when Brow do, - 
C^.T he , men re ^ue Oliver from the clutches of Fagm 

Hat J ^ ends not, like the novel, ^^^M^ 
me Presided over by the gentle female figure or 
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OIi verwal^ lmage ° f Br ownlow, his middle-aged ho c ei 
fei *ale h" ni" 8 the Brow rdow house. The f^%t* 

Ric hards h 3 6 J been re P la «d by a representation o ^ 
^agesof^ p Called " the People as hero.- Because the W y 
dis Places Dt k Cr ° Wd hberati "g Oliver, it valorizes 

The notion of " S h m ° re Private ima § e of a home - than » f 
6Ven though \? me is no less important in Lean tna & 

man y famfiL V 5 defined in different terms. In ^^rtP^! 
tions '- women V?* r6United: children returned ^ Trnen'^ 
?° m the front I Umed home fro ™ the labor force; * nd " 
Oliver if* y ' Lean ' s ™* reuses on ho" 1 

" nd ^Won d l n L h H 0me fr °m his nightmare evacuation 
by Pa 8ta unty l p ' 7 Chan S in S the plot so that Oliver * 
* SCUe d rnidw av fh Very end of the film rather than, as * 
r e p m Phasis on hom^° Ugh the st °ry, Lean heightens the 8 
r e SOnatef orwar-we? ming ' rescue ' a "d survival - theses * 
S n h has Pi P ^t t7 3Udiences - A t the end of Great 
l *l h ome afte^ 6 ^ "home" to Joe as he expresses J 

ho? 6mpha ^e hi ng fr ° m his literal and metaphor* ^ M 

cla s C h ablela ckof ^TlT in8 ' but in the later ada P tatI „ y^ 
s ern, h0USe ^p ei i * maIe P«*ence other than the matron M 0 

C:y nSi »S g v en ! h the ideal -ed home. On the surf** * 
e mph!? d ' Post Waf Bm a hC CUltUral context. A „ ^ 

"nfc ° n *e fam l 91 " 3 ^ Welfare state policies placed ^0 
culC f^' ^othe rho^H 0 * 61 " 1100 ^ and *e home. No ^ V 
^ r e £ r ^ of ^ were idealized 

u Pheav a i! SeriSe of sta h ?•!' gCntle ' raat «nal femininity ^j^ 1 
Wrl* an?> Saf ^ and comfort after the ^ f 
the nati 0n n ° tl0ns ofthe r P ° StWar aus terity. Moreover, * a e 

^^^C? W ° me » as home-based 
r ° P * po Dl T as al ^o e m * and ^Ifare, and educational P' > 
S> to'^^n gro^ 3 ^ because of a postwar p>^ 
nn CUU ^eTnc Ura8e ^ment P ° licies were strongly C/ 1 
£ Sex - Howev eaSin 8ly elu bear at least three or four K> 
^^•tl^'^taS?^ heterosexual monogf^ 
S %P C X^** rel f 6mphasis on -xuality and f , 
mar « g : and CetT than <»« before the 'devian> 
>0r a ^ in e l; as emph b ° m ° SeXualit y." 9 As much as 

^^eSSS f/ *e fear of transgres^ 
ldbea «ng accompanied such idea' 5 ' 
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a S w about "loose" women were also related to wartime fears 
W 0 J n at home ^xually betraying their men at the front Great 
"°ns rei ns in «__,._ ' , , 6 „,„„ pctrfla off, and 



kpec htion? 1 " h ° me sexuall y betraying their men at the front, irt»u 
Ieins in female sexual danger by marrying Estella off, ana 
■ualiy «h ~ Worl <ing with a more sexually transgressive plot - excludes 
* forJ r 8erous " women from its resolution. Unlike the novel, the 
ara cter r nds the sexually transgressive qualities of its female 
i,* Worn 3ligns these women with Fagin. Sexually transgressive 
he Hl e J n ' Uke Jews ' «e represented as alien and treacherous 
>h in n,° men Wh0 thre ^en Britain's progress in Great Expectatwn 

> and k Twist - int0 women who are threatening because ofthei 
n§e fromS Nation, national infidelity. This is a significant 

r F ° r D ickeJ ?! n ° Vel ' s domestic themes. ( , . a 

> d es i, * e fam »y is antral to the solution of the social ills Oliver 
y^ Z\° n the ov «t level of the narrative, Oliver's phgM * 
> c onst n he "is rightful place in an idealized fddle-d^ 
N. W 1 ? ° f 3 kind En gh"h gentleman, Brownlow, and an angebc 
Nby ! Ma ^e, and her husband. This domestic ideal is on 
Ntionaw the Brownlow and Maylie homes with a series of 

> Csn famil y" ^uctures such as the workhouse, the BumWe 

y r erberr y home, and Fagin's gang of criminals Dickens 
> S a r C ° nStr ^ted against lower-class families in which gende 

> C H 0 ' St3ble - T he Bumbles' home is presided over by J 

> N ei t n has to o much "prerogative" and is therefore morally 

to g6ntl y ^pliant nor virtuous, Mrs. Bumble does not 
C re pd Ct ° rian Middle-class feminine ideals. The Sowerberry 
to? at C tSan old er, pre-industrial family where the craftsman st 11 
>e S e ^ ° ccu ts within the home, and children are made to 
W' C W re n C f ° nomic activities. The home is not the refuge from the 
C^S hn C ° mmerce that Victorian domestic ideals favored-The 
P > 4 s P u e iS also ma naged by a woman who is miserly, domi 
l>ou Se - s 6 flSh ^her than maternal and virtuous. In add-on the 
%>4 ' faile d family because it is public, not P" v f ' 
Q VlrtUeS ° f a fam ^ se P arate d hom the corrupted public 

^Se/^^el, however, describes Fagin's world and notthe 
N> m** DkkenS ' s in terest in the Poor Laws. The nov con 
C t0 Ch .; ClaSS ^ at *e Brownlow and Maybe , ho use , th 
, liVer ^es, with the topsy-turvy world of Fagin^n 
V ln *h ch S n is re P r esented as a parody of the Victorian dome 
° Ur ^ar e t a " the boundaries so coveted by conventional Victo 
^ tra *sgressed. Violating valued Victorian gender boundaries, 



90 ^"SNove, Wo men 

t he 1 e n conn^ h Patemal and maternal. He is paternal **j2* 
is a <*° T professi °nal functions of the home s*,, 

m °dations USe he is the one who cookS ■> The a^' 

gen der posit 3 " CdUCates and P Ia ys with his „xual P< 

and hintat »1 Fagin occ "Pies combine to suggest ^ 
face a "d t rern P h f ° Philia that ^gin exhibits in his 'id** * # 
his !ooks ann mS limbs/ ' 10 B oth Brownlow and Fag* va a 0 
h °moerotic tr i a ng le C ° mpetin S to P ossess him ' ^ 

drlw on ambiguities and the allusions to his 

Centu ryw ere * anti - Se «iitic tropes. Jewish men tn ^ 
m ° St often e 2? ,Cally cons tructed as sexually diseased, £ ^ 
Posi tion wh" , mmate - Hence, F agin occupies a 
2?* Fa 8in use ? b ° th ma ^uline and feminine at » W 3 
th ChleVes enn °k the epithe t '^y dear" and the ***** 
at ln8sf0 'him con J mani Pulating and flattering o^L^ 
O v W he n Fa C ° n n StUute both an anti-Semitic and fem^ > 
2 V6r 0r when h " 6ndS Nanc y to the courts to see fo f 
bet!? 6 iS a h S ^ out to rob and 

JeWish 4 lT ^^Pulative, Fagin occupies a P° sl 
hl hec,a ^cannc m ! leat °nce. 



i$t 



h . ie lassie am- 7 at ° nc e , „ c^ 5 

t r ac es aSeVil - C„Sl^ tro pes use d to represent Fagin 

Draw I'" Fa ^m 7 St6reot yP e of the Jew as usurer 0 

mel?, h ° arding of money and va* > 

H as > S poTat?? dramatic Edition of reV^>\ 
0,^ the dev P tr ys F agin w . th a 0I g y 

*NiCi? POiso « the souls of young Ct* f f 

^. W nstia " ehii^^^l blood libels, myths that ref v e 

,° liv er Z" SS0C[ ^C J° that they can use their blood ^ 4 

knif e . USt ^kes u Particularly obvious in the see* 6 / 

u T V Fa,- , 8m ' S house and Fagin threatens J» 

Whii e ^ 8 n s den ■ f/ 

n °v e , s ° V e erl oo ked ^ nohced that Rose Maylie and A 

*XJ>*n w 8 her ' how 6 Ma y lie as the "angel in & d 

95 Per ol^n- is the perverse mirror BJ* 

^^C^ 5 to the h'ouse. Because ^ * 

" th **££ ^^ted ^ and a * the * 
Class ho^J 1Ctoria n domestic ideal- JJ^ 
meis ^sponsible for the mora^ 
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its • 

"chiiH lnhab itant<: v • 

% n ' s " mor l the devilish Jew, is responsible for his 

C(J alcetl ter 0 fh , degenera tion. Just as the Victorian mother is the 



e^u 61 Fa gin eve er usenold and its inhabitants, Fagin is the immoral 
Vic t r ° i<ler y pract' 11 Unpicks em broidered handkerchiefs, reversing the 
ecn ° riatl dorneJ^ by many middle-class Victorian women. The ideal 



nai tl0mic com Det . 1C - Space was su PP°sed to keep the public realm of 
Sph atlci Jewish ltlCm and Strife out of the home - B y being botn mater " 
Hos^' int rodu • ° nCe ' nowever ' Fa 8 in undermines the separation of 



'V i le SS cpir •r-'"uuvc economics lino me numt. w^^— 

'C S m °tto acrificin g natural desire to care for others stands 
and 1 ' p agin i Workin 8 f or "number one." Devilish, ugly, and 

jj Chr istian c S ^ mverted double to beautiful, angelic, self-sacrificing, 
4 nis io Maylie - 

SCtibed in a°st eP i! :eSented as uncivilized and unevolved. His ugliness is 
nking passage in the novel: 

mud 

c! teets; the la*'* Up ° n the stones ' and a black mist hung ° Ver 
a^myt m fe H sluggishly down, and everything felt cold and 

b Nether t0UCh - lt seemed ) ust the ni 8 nt when lt befittCd SUCh 
se th the shT l ° be abroad - As ne S lided stealthil y alone ' cree P ing 
(laT ed !i ke s ° f tne walls and doorways, the hideous old man 
sea I s throu"!! loathsome reptile, engendered in the slime and 
tChof som B Which he moved: crawling forth, by night, in 
<V ench °ffalforameal.^ 

%a] hl «ig er f • "*"" c 

W Stie uncivil ° ffal 3nd morall y degenerate. In Dickens, Fagin's 
, U si n : Civi li2 eci * Zed "lthiness is used to highlight Rose Maylie's 
V* § an "Jr latn re. 

Woll -k n Uter atur e °r ^ and define a domestic ideal is common in 

*\^ n exampi" r Eyre s use of Bertna from tne West IndiCS iS 3 
\\ th as a n "othe'„ ugn Classic anti - Se mitic tropes, Fagin is con- 
Xh c u is the dir r t0 rein force the normative value of a domestic 
„ \ .^actej ec ) ( averse of Fagin's den. However, the use of a 
S\ has ;-n"othe 

r " is complex. 

rl'V o her " a nd a ^ b i Valent Portion in English literature as both 
N a^ ° ri Sins ^ 3 cha racter associated with Dickens's cultural- 



h k hut i ger * e Slime - the reptilian Fagin is represented as parasit- 



J%Z Ve rtl y t , part of a supposedly common Judeo-Christian 



'Sio Us ' H ow eVer Works t0 expel the Jewish character from its 
, ° r ' giri s is n 3 charac ter associated with Dickens's cultural- 
Jt the rec 0t so sim ply exorcised from the conclusion of a 
Ve ry of origins and identity. As in later Victorian 
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unltahi^n COnstruc t domestic ideals against racial °^V e !j 
lat H ^ ' agin ' S energy, and anarchic app^ '^r^ 

seemtn* CWf ° r in Some 4s even Bertha, make the 

> nc ff ' fr f ile < ^d, perhaps, even unappealing. ^ Jf 
the d °mestic resolution of O/iw Wis no as , 



0f 0li Ver ' fant astic ideal has 

tha * he Paj3ers that will 
'Nation °" his knees and 
^^inhisd 



tially fra J" 1 ° n tne sur face. The family that is consW*- t r 

of these far! J 0 "* ° f his ^optive father, BrownloW and » j# 
^own w" 111165 have °een shown to be vulnerable to Fag .^f 

Win a °et wi ft* hh " S ° n " to *e streets of the 
male comnTt ; end - What Dickens would see as ^ 



Hence Th "^ lie ' 3nd ' P er haps, even unappeai"*- flVe .^ ^ ^ i o 

itm ^ ed T Sticresolutionof OttrnT^bf*^ % J most power 

tially y fra 2° nthesurf ^. The family that is cons^ bid f j Sw 8m Siting his c 

betwl!!? ented ' si "ce Oliver will spend his life shuttM yl i*J ^of t he n _ ...8 < 



^w? thin § dea th-i 



!° inHn §p er V Vl<,yUe is d «cr 
V th JJhaps to a i ack c 

I '^tB^ntseat 



more effective ' ^ f ° r ° liver - Rose Ma y lie 1^1^ 
Prote « the snac P em in * is sense " H ° wever ' she iS t0 ° Crated W > 

Stand outsit IZ Clear Aether the scene in which F Jg df£ ( 
reali ^ When Ha??" 6 Window and stare at Oliver is <**^ 
S n ° lo C ?h p y ^ looks for Fagin's and Monks ^ <A 
° hVer ' s d rea m Cn e :, Either ' ™ devils, they leave no 
rr Sin S^si Rn - f lkShank "Urates Fagin and Monk sta > ^ 

seei I he d °mestic r ? VCn not to be impervious to Fag y 

^^^leand perr,^ 86 * e Ma y"« and Brownie ^ 
. lhle whoi B „_ Perha ps unreal 



° f Oli * 6 h0 ^ Henc 
JW*" own hungers 
J^yre^^dle class 

5 <>the Ve ^ lntorc « 

£-^r-e S these words, falters, J ^ ^'^'J 

ag U m ^ntrolled d 



S Sfra Sileand7 er ' efUge «* Maylies and BrownloW u»" 
. lhe whoi e con ? ha P s ""real. 

!** 

And now t h , 
the c °ncW 6 ha «d that , 

1 0 Woul d fain" adven tures ||i3 v 

1 id° V K d ' a "d share' WUh 3 few °f those among ^ ^ 
««u ld s how d„_ nare their h,^, ^,„nring t0 



that fell'on 6ddin 8 onC in 311 ner bloom and grace or, 
Th 311 ? IO \l deluded path in life soft and g ts 

'ess^c ideal a ' na natr 



les: 
•n 0re 



■rise 



9S an ideal f rest of th 7 ly ^"ke quality that I 

tas ythan a " OVel - Tnedomesticidea11 
a real possibility. 



8 ^ 



! "^"^ h fent ^ r ^ 1 mque and *e unreal ten-j jt 
a n ideal ? e rest of the % quality that 

1 fant asy th,** n ° Ve k The domestic ideal is 



^ouih" a °d sha^'.u"'" 11 a few °f those among der/ d if s e tti ' " c °ntroii ed d 
ari C S s h h ° W Ro^ C h6ir ha PPiness by endeavoring > < W ^ther-s torn, 
that „„' Sh edd ing .e m all her ^ and gra ce of ^ . ' ^ ^inv e r tedl 
Uwk„. r sechiri«H ; _ , a r„ and g r ^Mst haunts the 

>r»in o endsis ver yarn 



C^th e L veryam 

S? Usf un C til ltsand 
T h ^ Sen > st ocon ; 



* 16 ari ° ua er. 

Q S a >t ation 

n ' bu t both Fa 
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dark shadows. In the penultimate chapter 
his cell awaiting death, still hoping Oliver 
rescue him. Unconverted by Oliver's plea 
pray, Fagin is left to die. The Cruikshank 
irkened, foreboding cell is considered by 
ful illustration in the novel. The novel's 
leath seems to haunt the following, final, 
ascribes Oliver's recovery of his origins and 

ike about the domestic ideal that Dickens 
ibed as never hungry, her lack of hunger 
»f desire and sexual repression. In Fagin's 
re than in any other home in the novel, 
iver is given a controlled diet of broth. The 
ways more nourishing, or nurturing, than 
e, Fagin represents a carnivalesque expres- 
as well as the hunger and vitality that are 
es. 14 Just as Bertha embodies the emotions 
xpresses desires Rose Maylie denies. The 
- Maylies, which the narrator compares to 
[ies of Fagin's den. It is a deathly paradise. 
1 by the fact that the very last scene in the 
ration, are of Oliver and Rose standing over 
:s's empty tomb. 

t deathly atmosphere described at the end 
hat the novel ends with a description of 
it the previous chapter points toward the 
eath that, unlike Sikes's, is not represented 
is Agnes's death that is represented. If Fagin 
res of the middle classes, the last line of the 
xual transgressions, again evokes Fagin an 
esires. As the novel closes with Oliver's visit 
5 in a church, Fagin's more recently dead, 
y maternal ghost hovers uneasily over t e 
angel's tomb. The family idyll with whicn 
biguous, constructing, but at the same time 
possibilities of the Victorian domestic idea . 
struct, but also to subvert, Victorian ideals or 

structs its ideals against the figure of the 
gin and the domestic ideal are different in 



& 
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film. In a departure from the novel, Lean's id^ #jj 
fdTn! ! d ° mestic s P here a "d more about Britain s C tfU cte^ 

entity. Aptly, the world against which this ideal is i ■ ^ y JU^ -u less physical 
nat in ' marked less b y ambiguous gender identities th ^ y ^ a* 0r thg 1922 . 
nat on 1 ff ,, [n]ati / nalism g s about drawing ^ ^ , Al ^1 nt . 

^*ng an inside and an ^ s LearVs O/ft"*** ^ ^ . .»» Lean', «,„ _ 
Pros itl 3 ^ Who -bvert national boundaries J° 



those h an outside / L( 

Dro,tiw araCterS who subvert national uuuu— fl , , 

B itsh Ri! anCy are re P resented as untrustworthy ^^ 
ved f 0 ^ -» u P«ng influences who * * e £?fll* «£ 

valorSs B P SUnny collective BritiSh ^^'V, 

theMav,' BeCause ° liv er is imprisoned by Fagin for ^ 0S fl ds€| W * 

-or^me 6 H Ubpl0t h3S been eliminated. Lean actua P , J J ay tQ J With a club . fc ad 

da *er n Lea 615 ',? 118 Fagin ' S WOrld than Did<enS ,h and <K S5 W ? ^ * Nai 
noir-styTet^ 11 * ° ickens < b °* metaphorica 1 > he S ^ical to the 
-P-f fe^^-— es^ h< ^ Nw he :^al 1;nkbetw 



>%Th d ' bent littl 
Satct 922ada ^tior 

Sat i0ns and le " Physical!- 

> Wh 0 ^ ean ' s film is mo 
>sto p m ° St ^nged 
Holm's den tolli 

>no vi ; i0 h len %Theeffe 
yhis colia r ? T Umoro «d e scr 
liver 

Wit^ 3 ^ ter SCen 



Sca Pe of p ' 8 ng and om inous silhouettes dom^* ^ 
alw ays bat?!? S unde rworld, whereas the Brownlow ^ « 
Wh iehB r a * ed in SUnli ght. Fagin's dark underworld, ^ ^ H U ^^ 

3nd less St Bmain gl ° WS ' is darker ' m0r£ Vi ° ^'i 6 V 
Sexua lly tran * ta the nove l- Most significantly, un 

darke r, other 6 Women are more firmly posi tlon 

■ Fa « in is moi ! naUy liminal world. 
mvents amurh Vl ° lent and masculine than in the 
a% Fa §in is n!? te macho Fagin. Despite cooking » 



Si ^ hN l S ^hasmur 



a «v nd rnnr 11 °liver we 



n0 vei; 

luv ents a murh' vlu ' ent and masculine than in on e^.'J, 
3lly Fa §in is not T re macho p agin- Despite cooking *° ^ 
m the "ov i > Performfng the household dot>e ^ 
7 USes * ' ep *°r gh Fa §in - still obsequious and rn^P^I 

£7 Fa §in's el,!' my dea r/' these qualities do not s^ 5 d r u ™ « *l 

al ° ng rob ^ S manne ^ms and large physical SX^^rT 

Lean y ' In fact wv, lke m th e illustrations, r 6 ^ 
C ? u d bis Prod^P^,^- asked ^V^e i 



'C'^aptat g6rOUSi 

c % Patt 'Cn aglnas toSi; 
S^til^-or 

>C Warwasai 

e 1t i P „ g : and Jew: 



th t and bis pro 2 r hen Alec Guiness asked Lean to c8*£ ^ # 
Cru uS" 1 ^ WoJSt' R °nald Neame, hesitated ^ %>» t J^' ' 

th an S: nk d ^w fo d r ^ soft, too small.'' 16 * f e ^ V ' « °^ ^ !? 



^any^Wfor the 
hls cost, her adm t rh iluve1 ' Fagm is thinr, 
CtU ^han? S ^ake especially Sikes. 

ada Ptati n „ s 'kes ic , gln appear larger even j 
^fiS^^iS? mUSCul ar, aid square sMF ^ ^ 
° l ^T^l^^l -and smaller than Fagin and 
^ by F a f V° Unded bmld- in the 



In the i 
than 
shap e 



Frank Lloyd, as in the novel and » " 8h Charlie 



Jv er ed 
^ Q not 
ii 

i 

a 

c 



' % C! S in th e ft 
Nr, T J 8er npir e th a ,,. 

JS^r 1 - 

n H th etin,.! yfe mini 2edJe 
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e old man who is weak, shivering, and 
i includes the scene in which Sikes shoots 
at Lean omits. Overall, Lean makes Sikes 
t threatening than he is in the novel, its 
station to heighten his representation of 

re violent than the novel in general, it is 
in this respect. When the Artful Dodger 
him Oliver has been captured, Fagin hits 
ct of this scene is very different from that 
iption of Fagin "seizing the Dodger tightly 
e, when Oliver is returned, Fagin tries to 
iition, unlike Dickens, Lean goes out of his 
icy's murder. The club Fagin uses to try to 
club Sikes will later use to kill Nancy. Lean 
een the two acts of violence. In the same 
it Fagin, he shoves her away, making her 
to the floor, where she lies looking as she 
dered her. Again, Lean visually associates 
n terms of the plot, Lean has Fagin goad 
unlike in the novel, Fagin gives Sikes the 
sbbery, and Fagin manipulatively suggests 
re killed. Overall, then, Fagin is more mas- 
n this adaptation than in the novel or in 
e in the novel, Lean makes Nancy fall vic- 
kes. 

e masculine as a result of the general mas- 
h adaptations at this time, but Fagin's more 
ization is also related to the film's historical 
m was released in 1948 and was made when 
ecent and vivid memory, the British Empire 
\ were fighting the British to establish an 
ti an almost daily basis, British newspapers 
ms in India but also violence between Jews 
rttish Mandate of Palestine, a dimension of 
r as more directly related to Dickens's Jewish 
al contexts changed the conventional trope 
■w represented in Dickens, 
iin speaks the criminal language of his peers, 
Sates and the Artful Dodger have accents 



^Priate to their , 

Oliver, has a middle-class a 

Tobf? 1S u »ique i n t f hp he ^ " m y dear." To the extent that 

JewS S - In the film in raCt6r ' has an accent that 

H CC6nt a ™ spl? C ° ntrast ' Fagin has a strong East 
the" a cc , dlffere "ce is Z Gently from any other d<, 
%in ? ati ° n *at th e 1[ marked as nationally alien. In respof 
C n h? '** as f WaS anti -Semitic, Ilec Guiness ^ 
«ew s l harac ter in the L l I conc emed, just some curious M fl 
Midd e T Cept of %m as f End -" 1? This ^emem clearly ind^ t 
idenl ! St milt fjT a " d the extent to which events * ^ 



WenSL Were C> and the extent to which events n 

Ev Z^^nZ'^ their ^r k . m the novel, Fag*'* < 
a «oc In 311 ' 5 use of D S/ lIm tt is *» national identity that is nnf 

wartC theJ ^as u a Durin § the war the medieval re? 

^rk and ^ction ^ ^amorphosed into more conte j „ 
^C^^'a^ 1 J6W 35 Wack-market racketeer, 
in *5*£ iS fai *fully re n n ; nternaI threat to Britain.- Paging 
<^ waj^d in the film in, for instance, * C 

this s eQ ,' heStof Jewels a ? t0 See Fa ^ lovingly handling A s 
ca « hS^ 06 v£ n T dimi -ted from the 1922 ada^ ' 
Wit h col miSer -" By llZ n ' 0kin ^ tells Oliver that some V*J 
dUrj n 8 th^P^ry ^ ^ references would have had a res ^ 
When th r> Sentatl ons of Jews as hoarding money M 

^PPr>A\ u Motion PiM. iflt jon 
Semi t r^! an «^o// v ^ esp roducers and Distributors nt j- 
t0 *o ot " tent ' * an a t en T in the United States because of 
of fer the < Sce *e in to avoi d having the film cut, Lean or, 

hav! ViCeS °fhi S c n 0 ^ Ch a "representative Jewish leader ^ 
the %ht I retaine d CT Umy to h«nt down Fagin." 19 ^ ^ for 
35 a SI a ?° nS; ^r e W Str uction of the Jew as violent, 
se "ted a IT C0 ^ml § T mny ' * reveals ^an's view of Bnf 
her «" dol UnUn § Fagin do? 913 * 6 from *e community I* 
Du> 0t lnc, ud § e n fi d Lean's representation of the "P^ 

Je ^ to k after the 7 Jews - „n 
*%ees t rePreSent ed a W ° rld War < « was not unc<^ 
Pect ed of I ngin England H P6Ct aIiens not loyal to Brita*- , 

m wh ich th e r 8SeCretl y lo yaI to, Germany. Duringt 11 ; ^ 
erman spy was ultimately reveal 
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With 5 W6re P °P ular - 2 ° ^reign Jews had also traditionally been linked 
gral Pr ° StitUtion - The first Aliens Act, attempting to limit Jewish - 
W mt ° Britain ' -ample, had specific clauses dealing ™* 
Cn lmmigrants "Siting; living on the proceeds of 1^™°°" 
Cv 8 Imm ° ral houses.-" Lean draws on the association, equating 

y and Fagin in ways the novel does not. . 
not n Ugh in lens's novel, Nancy is morally corrupted 
Vo t K ny W ^ "War to him. Lean in contrast, goes out of to w ^ 
Ccv t ? ^ ***** together symbolically. After Sdce ^ 
has * there is ^ sequence that does not exist in the novel in which S ike 
close ,! 1Si ° n ° f Nanc y ^d Fagin. In the sequence, following an ex rem 
W P ° f Sik6S ' the **» cuts to an extreme close-up of Nancy, p***««* 
C P 6 Where had been in the previous frame. She whispers to Sike 
C 8 I 1 : ed -'' Hed ^edyou; he deceived you; 
cuts w!" ter cuttin g back to an extreme close-up of Sikes, tne r 
PC;*-"? * ^gin, who is positioned in the frame 
a *d th« anCy " He tells Sikes that Nancy "told" on him to all her t 
did- sh echoi ng Nancy by repeating it three times, he says, She , 
< e th d ; d -" sL imagines killing 

and hf Same wa y he has just killed Nancy. Fagin falls to tne 
body f lma S in ed body lies in exactly the same position as Nancy 
Adages of Nances and Fagin's bodies are superimposed before 

e scene, his dog's howls filling the soundtrack. d 
Cv V H SUal Symme try and the echoes in the dialogue make Fagin a 
4o th d ° u Ubles - Significantly, the characteristic they to 
the r,n Unrea dable and deceptive. This sequence, in stron ^ sikes 
is ^el, depicts s . kes as v P. m of Nancy and Fagin's 

mac?, med as a not-too-bright bumbler caught up a the 

^icke^ 0115 ° f 3 far more cunning P r0StitUte ^Tole in punishing 
him h 6m P ha ^es Sikes's guilt by giving N^ " 1 ^ P Nancy , 
§ho s T 1 murder - Sikes is haunted not by Fagin but or y J a$ 

**** sE ? Pe al ° ng 3 r ° oft °P' an a PP antl °" ° f t th£ ^noose he is car- 
*C r lkes Iose his footing and fall off the roof into f e n °°/ the one in 
Whic h i f0m ' the only apparition Sikes has of Nancy 
^otSiw t6lls him Fagin betrayed him; it is an P 
Of* guilt but his confusion. He cannot decide who really b 
s lippet anCy ° r ^ Sikes is represented as help esslj ra P P 
vi SUalK y ""readable loyalties of the prostitute and ^tne 
or Je^ 3nd thematicahy fuses the figures of the threatening 
and the sexually transgressive woman. 
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^nVit: wLt R t3k , eS Paim t0 6m P haSiZe NanCy ' S ue^ 
fr °m her life of nr ne " Rose Maylfe and Brownlow offer to rescue * 

a fes, Nancy and P rotect her frora her ^Ta in **> 

Slkes - Her loyaltv ' I Merts that she would never betra7 Sly'' 
innately f emin Z p t0 Slkes re affirms what Dickens represents as W> 

01iv «an da 7 o to t r PUlSeS ~ her ^sacrificing loyalty to the * 
l0 *% accentuate*!"! 311 she ^es, Sikes. When Sikes kills ^ 
as innately g0od Z * he brut ality of his act. The novel represents * a 
Prostitute. and "nambiguously loyal despite the fact that she 

If PoS^tS!! m ° Stly apathetic, the adaptation also un^* 
^ 3ncy and Ol " er f S and ver y subtly presents her as disloyal- J 

h 01i ^Wotherrea chp m ° ther are re P«d as 
havi ng helped Fal ° M to her bab y before dying, and Nancy reg 
esca Pe- However?'" Oliver and later tries to help tW* 

1S evok ed as S oo; as an . SVersio n both women's transgressive ^x" 

2 ther is ^pr eseri te d heir mat6rnal im P ulses are presented' 
"fning Scen P es , ent ^. ^pathetically as a victim, especially * 
t? r ? t0 reach a II I* Pre S nant woman struggles aga^ 
hC do «or who at en, , glVe birth - H ^ever, not long after W ^ 
o ee ' In <:; ha sa ^ "It's the old story. No wed** t* » 
0 : W S fa *er was S S . S6XUal transgression is muted by the f a ^ 
ST S fath ^ is nev 1 1 g l ° ^ her before he died. In 
also - rCPreSents <5 Lr mi0ned - Moreov er, as her name suggf' „ 
g essi W6ak and erri ^ h m ° ther 3S an S el * d ^pite the fact tha & 
m rn n „ that ca ^es § o^ 6 f^on does not soften the sexual ^ 

her o h yt ° Ward OhV ? S / liSht Simila % when NanCy 
■^a?^^^?* tries to help him escape, 

^mi n JT* 0t " Nancy ^ She ' s " a P«** sub i ect ** *^ 
Oliv^ ^ 6 had her "Si t P ° ndS by blamin g Fa § in fOT ' P f U 
call* u„ . ne c °ld wet Hil*. f or him when she was youns'- . 
c °de Zt " blami «8 n 7 treets are my own," she screams, 

Dickens's f bein S as C(ln Nanc y s streetwalking. She is also 
Nancy S r ^nger N a ° r^° nally feminine or as vuto^ 
nT? Pr0s «tut S ^ ard - tough, and worn out, V* 
TheLuh tainted byp a l e . than ^ character in Dickens- She 
make s her nrl Lean never TZ^ * e film than in the novel. t 
t0 *hich th! ^ cle ar in s Phdtl y id entifies Nancy as a 

the ^ure of the S eneSSUChas *is one points to the dj 
the hme stigmatized transgressive sexuah 
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t C ° ded refere nces to her profession also often us Na £ t 
*2 With deceitfulness. This is ^P^^tion In the 
«ov e] is ver y di «erent in the novel and in the j ^ pagin 
and t K Nanc y ^advertently catches sight of Monks ^ ^ id eals 
of fe ^. en ea vesdrops on their meeting. In keeping wit ^ ^ 

^nn ln ! nity ' Nanc y is P assive and eavesdrops on Fag ^ assertive . 
In th n Lean ' s adaptation, in contrast, Nancy has gudean^ daborate 
effort /Ration's eavesdropping scene, Nan ' y ' hev ha ve entered a 
%a ° Uow Mon ks and Fagin until she sees that my ^ Fagin 

^oulT" 1 - From outside the room ' NanCy SP16 H the wall on which it 
ha n Ugh A a hol e that passes through a painting and the ^ 
Paint ' ima § e of Nancy's face as it watches Fagin function 
as Tl In S *at surrounds it" symbolically tying together Nan 

. pai nted lady" with her spying. , his a nd Nancy's 

rooV r f 6lated Scene ' Sik - looks nostalgically f^.^ shots the 
Ce^ 61 he h ^ murdered he, In a series of sboV ^ a cloS e- 
*P of I, 8lVen Sikes ' s perspective. In sequence, the ti n followed 
by to a close-up of Nancy's dresser to a the surface 

this 1 0t ° f th eir bed and then another close-up of Sike ^ ^ past „ fe 
Mth ? U6nCe sh °ws Sikes looking with regret and gu ^ w the 
C! an x Cy b6fore he tlees London. But these images on h 

trade, the bed and the make-up an MP in the 

Cl^ 8 ^ and disloyalty to ^J^^tute under- 
cutsl nes of ^ages as her role as performing pain" V 

r «le as Sikes's nostalgically viewed ***** ! 

fu ^he eaves dropping scen ; the suspect nature i f Nan J r 
W c h h 6r ^Phasized b § y having an as-yet-uniden^ ^ which the 
unkn/^ follow her. The complex series of ^° she spies «n 
C T n man in a eoat and hat secretly spies on N ^ noir , m ake 
together with the use of lighting characters tic ^ sp y in g 

is Co ' eq r enc e resemble a Second World War spy I > ^ ten d,ng 
to be T te ' Nanc y g^s back to her table and ^ ^ a t the court 
tu rUnk - The fact that Nancy performs so o ten 

? then again in this scene, foregrounds her dup « aga nd 
Posted Unt has analyzed Second World War jda» naU onal 
iC : t0 identify the ways in which female *»» ' dutiful, he v- 
u y ent % were represented. In one poster she desc nbes, by ^ c 
iTt V 6 " UP WOman -dines seductively on as * she 's not so 

Ch admirin S m en. The poster states, ^ P st that whether 
C Ueh Carele - Talk Costs Lives." Wartime posters^ ^ wom en 
° U §h careless gossip or active collaboration, ov 
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could convey military secrets to the enemy. Lant notes that underlying 
these representations is the "intimation that female sexuality was 
threatening to wartime security." As Lant concludes from her examina- 
tion of films and posters of the time, "women are always potentially 
marked as collaborators, despite the representational upheavals that 
work to circumvent the inference. For while British wartime propaganda 
demands patriotism in women, the message that women, especially 
young single women, are a national risk is never far below the surface." 22 
This association between female sexuality and national unreliability or 
collaboration is echoed in David Lean's postwar representation of Nancy. 

Although Nancy is spying for the right side - she is trying to help 
Brownlow and Oliver - the film situates her actions at the center of a 
web of deception that paints Nancy as a more ominous character than 
she is in the novel. While Dickens has the unsympathetic Noah 
Claypole spy on Nancy, in the film the Artful Dodger is made to spy on 
her. The Dodger is younger than Noah and sympathetic. After being 
bribed by Fagin to follow Nancy, the Dodger is shown, in a sequence of 
eerie noir shots reminiscent of spy films, following Nancy down dark 
deserted streets in the rain and listening to her as the camera lingers on 
her large looming shadow. The spying done, the next shot is of the 
Artful Dodger, who, bereft of his baggy coat, looks more child-like than 
usual, lying asleep with a silver coin in his open hand. It is an obvious 
image of innocence betrayed. He is brutally woken by Fagin, who goads 
and manipulates the semiconscious child into telling Sikes about Nancy, 
into telling him things the Dodger is not even sure Nancy said. Fagin 
here not only deceives Sikes but also implicates and corrupts the Artful 
Dodger by making him indirectly complicit in Nancy's murder, some- 
thing that does not happen in the novel. In Lean's version of the plot, it 
is even the Dodger who finds Nancy's murdered body. Although Fagin is 
clearly the villain, Nancy's slippery allegiances are foregrounded and 
represented as precipitating this larger web of deception, betrayal, and 
guilt. Nancy corrupts the Dodger as much as Fagin does. When the 
Artful Dodger wakes up, he is racked by guilt, so much so that, unlike in 
the novel, he will be the one who shouts out of the window to the police 
to come and capture Fagin and Sikes. Although the Dodger collaborates 
with the police here, his betrayal of Fagin is represented positively, as 
enabling justice and leading to Oliver's rescue. Nancy's betrayal of Fagin, 
in contrast, is represented far more ambiguously: it is tainted by being 
visually associated with prostitution and spying, it does not directly 
help rescue Oliver, and it precipitates a whole series of subsequent 
deceptions and betrayals, including her own murder. 
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Other British films of the period represent women in similar ways. 
Nancy is played by Kay Walsh, who also played the role of Queenie in 
Lean's This Happy Breed, released in 1944. The earlier film starts with a 
voiceover stating that the family it is about to show is "the symbol of a 
nation." In the plot, Queenie betrays the family/nation by falling in love 
with a married man and going to live with him abroad, in France. Even 
though Nancy's tainted national affiliations are far less explicitly repre- 
sented than in other British films of the Second World War period, like 
This Happy Breed and J See a Dark Stranger (1946), where the central 
female character is a spy, Oliver Twisfs subtle evocation of Nancy's 
machinations references cultural constructs of nationally ambiguous 
femininity current at the time. Making Nancy similar to Fagin accentuates 
her marginal and slippery national affiliations. As a sexually transgres- 
sive, deceitful woman, Nancy, though portrayed sympathetically in 
some ways, is also portrayed as an outsider, an unreadable liminal 
character whose shaky sense of loyalty threatens the community. 

Overall, then, without Rose Maylie and her kind aunt, all the female 
characters in the film are represented as either sexually transgressive and 
destructive women, like Oliver's mother and Nancy, or old hags who are 
cruel and dominating, like Mrs. Bumble and Mrs. Sowerberry. The 
elimination of the novel's more appealing female characters, like the 
erasure of feminine desires in the adaptation of The Mill on the Floss, 
inadvertently creates a dissonant representation of sexuality. As in the 
adaptations of Jane Eyre and The Mill on the Floss, the suppression of fem- 
inine desires and attributes represented in the novel undermines the 
adaptation's ideological trajectory. In an attempt to erase the novel's 
depictions of femininity and expunge transgressive female sexuality 
from his concluding domestic ideal, David Lean inadvertently ends up 
representing other forms of transgressive desire in his film. 

Although Fagin is not represented as effeminate, the film does retain 
a slight suggestion of Fagin as sexually perverse. In one scene, for exam- 
ple, when the Artful Dodger first brings Oliver to Fagin, his words, dif- 
ferent from the novel's, are "Do you want him Fagin?" The film then 
cuts to a close-up of Fagin and his perversely large nose as he eyes Oliver. 
Staring him up and down, Fagin leeringly states, "I do." In a later image, 
Fagin gazes at Oliver while he is curled up in bed sleeping, uncovered 
and with his back to Fagin. The composition foregrounds Oliver's back- 
side and the shot/reverse shot positions the spectator within Fagin's 
homoerotic point of view. 

As the film, unlike the novel, is devoid of female erotic objects, Oliver 
becomes its only eroticized object. In Dickens, although Oliver is 
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sometimes described as similar to Rose Maylie, he is also often 
contrasted with her and in this way made less effeminate. The film, 
however has no women who are represented as unproblemahcally sex- 
ually desirable. All of the women in the film are either extremely old, or 
extremely harsh, or sexually tainted by prostitution. Despite her sexual 
profession Nancy's representation is de-eroticized. She has a harsh 
lower-class accent and in most of the scenes is shouting in a shrill voice 
or fighting. Oliver's mother appears very briefly in the film at an 
advanced stage of pregnancy and then dies. Without Rose Maylie, Oliver 
becomes the most feminized character in the film. Although Dickens 
fought against Cruikshank's desire to draw Oliver as a "pretty boy," 
Lean's boy is "pretty." In the 1922 Oliver Twist, Oliver is a round-faced, 
chubby little boy who appears to be about six years old, but Howard 
Davies the actor playing Oliver in Lean's film, is made to appear prepu- 
bescent He is also more feminine and frail looking than Pip in Lean's 
Great Expectations. Moreover, since the adaptation focuses on rescuing 
Oliver from Fagin's clutches rather than, as in the novel, on discovering 
Oliver's origins, the film makes Oliver into something of a helpless 
damsel in distress. 

Even when Oliver is first shown in the film, his sexual identity is not 
clear. In the first image of Oliver as a child, he is filmed from behind, his 
backside at the center of the frame, as he scrubs the floor on his hands 
and knees. It is unclear whether the Cinderella-like child scrubbing the 
floor is a girl or a boy until the camera reveals his face. In the novel 
Fagin's transgressive desires are distanced from the heterosexual resolu- 
tion of the plot. In the adaptation, however, the absence of representa- 
tions of femininity leaves the homoerotic desire unbalanced by any 
other form of eroticism. In the film, unlike in the novel, it is not so 
much Fagin who seems to hover over the resolution and make it 
ambiguous as Fagin's transgressive desire. 

Lean's elimination of the Maylie plot is typically seen as an excision of 
Dickens's excessive sentimentality, a quality conventionally associated 
with the feminine. Interestingly, though, the novel seems to subvert its 
own masculine adaptation. By eliminating all forms of femininity, 
whether Fagin's more effeminate sides, Nancy's softer qualities, or the 
Rose Maylie character, Lean inadvertently feminizes Oliver. The 
"softness and lightness" the Times critic missed so much in the film trav- 
els to the boy. Just as the masculinization of George Eliot's novel shifts 
representations of desire, channeling them in nonheterosexual direc- 
tions, so too in this masculinized version of Dickens's text, the omitted 
representations of femininity leave a homoerotic trace. As the film 
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works to exclude transgressive female desire, it inadvertently ends up 
representing homoerotic desire. 

Great Expectations is also ideologically unstable, but less in terms of 
gender than in terms of class. A film that critiques Miss Havisham and 
Estella's class snobbery also asserts the importance of "knowing one's 
place." Pip must learn not to aspire too far above his class and to accept 
his true class origins, as must Estella. Analogous to this class ideology, 
the film's representation of gender insists on men and women knowing 
their place - which is with each other - in clearly defined, different roles. 
Biddy, who marries Joe much earlier in the film than in the novel, 
provides a brief but clear emblem of femininity. In every scene she is 
either nurturingly advising Pip about his life or hanging washing as she 
blissfully fulfills her domestic roles. The film represents clear gendered 
identities and heterosexual marriage as integral to Britain's social 
progress. Pip's overreaching class aspirations stem from the twisted atti- 
tudes of single women, but marriage, the film suggests, corrects gender 
and class transgressions by making social relations orderly and stable. 
Marriage lets Britain be a sunnier, better place. 

In Oliver Twist Lean posits a similar sunny ideal. The later adaptation's 
allusion to the welfare state is more direct in the sense that the film's 
resolution is rooted in the public sphere. The suspense-filled scenes of 
the British crowd rescuing Oliver from Fagin are shown in the penulti- 
mate sequence of the film. These closing images of the heroic people 
capturing Fagin and victoriously leading the poor orphan to safety 
emphasize the importance of communal effort in social improvement. 
The police, Mr. Brownlow, and the community work together to appre- 
hend and punish villains such as Monks, Mr. Bumble, and Fagin. The 
novel's questioning of whether society is itself unjust is omitted from 
the adaptation. Oliver's visit to Fagin in jail, a chapter that evokes sym- 
pathy for Fagin and points to Victorian social injustices, is absent. In 
conformity with Lean's darker representation of Fagin, no sympathy is 
ever evoked for "the Jew," leaving the community that imprisons and 
hangs him with no moral taint. In the novel, when Fagin says, "What 
right have you to butcher me?" his words have some validity. In the 
film, in contrast, and despite the recent history of the Holocaust, when 
Fagin utters this question, his perspective is not validated. Dickens, on 
the other hand, questions the justice system's moral authority by, for 
example, naming the judge who almost imprisons Oliver Fang, a name 
reminiscent of Fagin's that points to the venom in the system. Whereas 
Dickens questions the authority of the state by making Fang and Fagin 
doubles, Lean authorizes the authorities that bring order and expunge 
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Fagin at the end of the film. Furthermore, Dickens has the Artful 
Dodger after his arrest, playfully mimic the legal system, using parody 
to expose its class hypocrisies and injustices. In the film, in contrast, the 
Dodger tells the police where Fagin is, collaborating with rather than cri- 
tiquing the justice system. Overall, while the novel never vindicates 
Victorian society and posits only the family as a source of hope, Lean 
ends with a more optimistic vision of the British people coming 
together heroically in the cause of justice. Lean's resolution represents a 
just society cleansing itself of corruption. The locus of corruption is not, 
as in Dickens, in British society itself; for Lean it is rooted amongst the 
film's "others," its murderers, Jews, and prostitutes. 

Even more explicitly than in Great Expectations, Lean's ideal is also 
middle class. In the film's closing image, Oliver, Mr. Brownlow, and the 
housekeeper walk toward the Brownlow house, which is obviously 
opulent Oliver's class status is even emphasized in a scene in which 
Mr Brownlow looks at the picture of Oliver's well-dressed, obviously 
well-born mother as he swings in the sunlit garden. Like Great 
Expectations, despite its critique of social injustices, the film still val- 
orizes the middle-class home, and like Great Expectations, it also excludes 
single women. 

The clean, clear sunlight that shines on the Brownlow home is 
symbolically associated with a kind of purity. Following Nancy's murder, 
Lean cuts to a panoramic shot of London rooftops. The light dims and 
then, after a shot of a street light being turned off, the rooftops gradu- 
ally get lighter as a new day starts and sunlight floods the city. The film 
then cuts to an image of bright sunlight shining through the windows 
of a church, and an image of a woman opening a window to let in the 
sun's rays. On the surface these images simply indicate that night has 
passed and a new day has arrived, but there is also a suggestion that 
the sun is purifying the city after Nancy's murder. Lean uses sunlight at 
the Brownlow house and also in Great Expectations to refer to renewal 
and purification. Nancy's brutal death is made to represent a form of 
cathartic cleansing that will purify the whole community. 

Women who are in any way sexualized are purged from the film's 
resolution. The "family" at the end of the film has a kindly middle-aged 
married housekeeper who even wears a wedding ring. Mrs. Bedwin is 
maternal, de-eroticized, and working class. Paid labour is represented as 
in no way less capable of fulfilling Oliver's needs than his female blood 
relatives in the novel. While the novel, at the end, pauses on and 
reminds the reader of Oliver's mother's erring ways, the film omits 
female desire completely. The more public collective that provides a safe 
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haven for Oliver at the end of the film is very different from the novel's, 
albeit ambiguous, family. In this new world of collective protection, the 
family is less relevant and single women are dangerous. In this adaptation, 
sexually uncontrolled women and foreigners represent a significant 
threat to British social order and well-being. The marginal groups who 
have most often been labeled as drains on the welfare state, sexually 
active single women and immigrants, are evoked and then excised from 
the film's optimistic, seemingly progressive resolution. As in other 
British and American adaptations made in the 1930s and 1940s, female 
desire is contained, erased, and expunged. Fifty years later, in the mid- 
1990s, desiring women would return to this genre of film with a 
vengeance. 



5 

Violence, Liberation, and De 



Catherine is a wealthy, successful writer with a degree in 
psychology from Berkeley. She also likes to fuck men 
necessarily like, wears no underwear, and exposes her 
police detectives she has just met during an interview. The 
gj^aron Stone's body from the voyeuristic point of view 
a ged male detectives and the protagonist, Nick. Basic I 
^ith its classic shot/reverse shot sequences, constructs th 
Laura Mulvey had discussed two decades earlier. Ar 
blockbuster at the time, this film is remarkably lacking ir 
0 f-view shots; it sutures the spectator into a male hetero: 

O sition, and the narrative reinforces a male heterosexu£ 
0 f sexuality. After an explicit, semi-violent scene in whic 
ffir Jfriend, Christine, to have sex, Nick criticizes her for nc 
« geX off-" Even though the scene does not indicate that IS 
e ffort to satisfy Christine sexually, the plot represents 

c liieve orgasm as completely her own. Indeed, desp 
^j^ficiencies of this relationship, and despite the fact th; 
j^j5 girlfriend by having sex with another woman (whc 
e ^ s ily), when Christine is accidentally murdered by Nick a 

f jl* 11 ' s ^ e st *^ mana S es to whisper "I love you" with her d 
Representing sexuality from a male heterosexual pers 
^^urse not unfamiliar in film before 1992. What was ne} 
,-,wever, was that films such as Basic Instinct had bee 
j-^ader cultural trend that legitimized soft porn. From \ 
^^talogs to the Sports Illustrated swimsuit issue, which by 
^90s included no articles about sports, pomographii 
_come increasingly legitimate in mainstream culture 
j-nerican advertising, magazines, popular music, and fill 
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What was also new was that feminist critiques that ld j"Jj^ 
representations as oppressive to women had broad cu ^ 
Susan Faludi's bestseller Backlash - popular enough to be 
Time magazine cover - argued that women's economC % ^ m i l 
were accompanied by an undermining onslaught oi ^ xu 
representations. Naomi Wolf's bestseller The Beauty My ^ 
received a great deal of attention in Britain, asserted tha ^ 
constructing an unnatural ideal of female beauty an s ^.gfl 
made women insecure about their bodies and detached ro 
ality, regardless of how successful they were in their careers. ^ 
ers and filmmakers, such as Susan Douglas and Jean K» 
showed how media representations of women constitute ^ t 
against feminist success. Although some feminists, incJudmg^^ j(1 
Paglia, argued that representations of female sexuality such a ^ ^ 
Basic Instinct were empowering to women, feminist critiq lie |lillf 
new pornographic cultural trends were sold by mainstream P p 
houses and had become international bestsellers. It seems ion ;il 
popularity of this type of feminism was noticed by the inter 
conglomerates with film and publishing interests. ^d* 

By the mid-1990s a new genre of film had become corn^ 
succes S f uJ . Adaptations of British nineteenth-century n(*^ > 
nZes and °th en t aUthOTS ' pro,if ™. Alongside Sharon Ston e»J 

and Edwardian eras V r ' d WOmen characters of the „ 

*e 1990s it L7 on * c ZZT hins was not new on S T V 

context of popular visual im meanin S with in the more ui ^ 
was giving to the way female ^ the increas ed attention « p 
Sense and Sensibmty nggsl ^T^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 11 ^- Ze^ 
female sexuality in a way trn, md Pre > udice ( 1995) re. A ' 

the same time that filins SU ch a f» ^ in * e 

with Playboy-style images of sex ''"^provided mass aU^ „ 

soft lenses, explicit yet aesthetlJih fema)e bodies filtered fllrfl* 
were turning back to the nineteen Z Sanitized copulation - other 
sexuality. The automatically or " Centur y to construct an alterrr 3 ff 
Playboy's pages into movie theaters Th W ° men wh o had wal^ 0 
now existed side by side with women ^ Vertise ments across AO*" 
subtle. Like the British Gainsborough Se er ° tic needs weT€ *Z» 
1990s adaptations of the British nine, C ° SlUme drama * of the I? 40 /' 
represent female sexual desire, and th™^"" 1 ""^ novel as P irC n 

y d,d so ^ a way that reacted to 
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contemporary trends in mainstream culture. Even more significant, 
many of these adaptations fused this more female-oriented representa- 
tion of sexuality with popular feminist discourses. 

Most of these adaptations constructed a Utopian space in which 
women could have it all. In merging the eroticism of costume drama 
with a new feminist triumphalism, these adaptations differed signifi- 
cantly from those made during the Depression and the war years. After 
a long absence, the nineteenth-century novel had returned to the 
cinema in yet another guise. 

During the more home-oriented 1950s, there was less cultural interest 
in finding domestic models of stability in nineteenth-century literary 
plots. Adaptations made at this time did not enjoy as much commercial 
success or receive as much media attention as films like Wuthering 
Heights (1939), fane Eyre (1944), and Great Expectations (1946). During 
the more experimental periods of filmmaking in the 1960s and 1970s, 
there had been relatively less cinematic impetus to translate nineteenth- 
century novels for the screen, despite noticeable, but relatively rare, 
adaptations such as Far from the Madding Crowd (1967) and Tess (1979). 
In the 1980s and early 1990s, the cinema turned from Thomas Hardy to 
the Edwardian novelist E. M. Forster; adaptations of A Passage to India 
(1984), A Room with a View (1985), Where Angels Fear to Tread (1991), and 
Howard's End (1992) met with critical acclaim and substantial success 
at the box office. This cycle of adaptations of novels by the same author 
set a commercial precedent followed during the 1990s. 

Mostly, however, from the 1960s through the 1980s, the early and 
mid-nineteenth-century domestic novel had traveled into the home. 
Adaptations of British domestic novels were primarily shown as televi- 
sion series, which, with their many episodes, could retain much of the 
narrative detail of the original. Unrelated to the cinema, this cycle of 
television adaptations is outside the scope of this book. In the 1990s, 
however, television adaptations became intimately related to the cin- 
ema. New modes of production and distribution brought television and 
the cinema closer. 

In the 1980s and 1990s major changes in the economic organization 
of the culture industry coincided with a series of media innovations. In 
the United States, changes in Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) regulations, the introduction of cable television, the arrival of 
new networks such as Fox, and increased household ownership of VCRs 
and later DVDs created what many at the time called "the new media." 
To maximize profits, distribution companies release each film in a 
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number of exhibition windows. In the United States a film is released 
first in movie theaters, then on videocassette and DVD, then on pay- 
per-view cable, pay cable, basic cable, and broadcast network television, 
and then through syndication to local stations. 1 Thus, each film made 
from a nineteenth-century novel in the 1990s appeared and reappeared 
at multiple sites, enabling the nineteenth-century novel to exist in an 
endlessly replicating world of shifting cultural forms. In a related 
change, the ownership of media outlets was consolidated. In the past, 
production companies made a film and then exerted vertical control 
over its profits through their ownership of distribution companies and 
movie theater chains; in the 1990s the media were organized horizon- 
tally. A small number of large conglomerates owned, in addition to 
distribution and production companies, television stations, video stoies, 
and publishing houses. Hence, a single conglomerate could profit from 
sales of a film adaptation, the videocassette, television adaptations o 
the same novel, the original novel, a published screenplay, books about 
the making of the film, magazines in which the film was discussed, and 
even Jane Austen T-shirts and mugs. 

In addition, these modes of distribution blurred national boundaries. 
Already in the 1930s and 1940s British- and American-made adapta- 
tions were related because many British and American individuals weie 
involved in each other's productions, and British films have always 
aspired to sell well across the Atlantic. Since the 1980s, however, the 
international character of "British" costume drama has increased sig- 
nificantly. As Claire Monk has succinctly put it, British adaptations, a 
subcategory of what she calls the "period film," "are repeatedly m ade 
by non-British personnel with non-British money, and measured in 
terms of their reception and commercial success abroad." 2 They are 
"one of British cinema's most reliable exports." 3 By the 1990s British 
film was increasingly researching and concentrating on the American 
market. Even though most period films make significant profits inter- 
nationally, the large American market has been the most lucrative. For 
example, the Australian production of The Piano made 7 million dollars 
in Australia, 16 million in France, and 6.5 million in Britain, but in the 
United States it made 40 million dollars, more than in these other 
countries combined. Sense and Sensibility made 43 million dollars in 
the United States, not counting revenues from video, television, arid 
cable networks. 4 The fact that the primary market for adaptations of 
British nineteenth-century novels made during the 1990s was 
American contributed to the blurring of these adaptations' cultural 
affinities. 
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The three successive versions of Jane Austen's Emma made during the 
1990s exemplify such international exchanges. In 1995, Paramount 
released Clueless, an American comedy based on Emma set in Beverly 
Hills. The New York-based company Miramax capitalized on the inter- 
national commercial success of Clueless when it produced a more literal 
adaptation of Emma in 1996 starring the American actress Gwyneth 
Paltrow. This British/American coproduction, released in movie theaters, 
was soon followed by a British adaptation of the novel made for television. 
The British adaptation, however, was largely funded by the American- 
owned Arts and Entertainment network, A&E. In February 1997, it was 
shown on American A&E cable channels, and the video was later dis- 
tributed by them. Both A&E and Miramax, however, were owned by the 
same corporation, Disney. The British television adaptation has simple, 
unglamorous sets, understated witty dialogue, and a British cast and was 
written by Andrew Davies, who had also written the BBC adaptation of 
Pride and Prejudice in 1995. In contrast, the British/ American Miramax 
film looks more "American" with its simple, direct dialogues, abundant 
use of nondiegetic music, and sentimental crescendos. Despite their 
apparent differences, the television adaptation worked to increase video- 
tape sales of the earlier Miramax adaptation. The very appearance of 
difference between a British television adaptation of Emma and a 
British/ American film adaptation enabled one corporation, Disney, to 
profit from two adaptations of the same novel. The "Britishness" of 
certain adaptations is to a large extent part of a marketing package that 
employs styles and codes that have become identified as "British." 

Unlike films of the 1930s and 1940s, British productions of the 1990s 
were often shaped by market research conducted in America. The ability 
to appeal to the American market was also enhanced in the 1990s by the 
rapid merging of cultural discourses enabled by new technologies and 
the global economy. With the Internet, international programming on 
cable television, and large international publishing houses, the Zeitgeist 
of the American market was readily accessible and familiar to any 
non-American producers of adaptations. Given the extent to wi 
American funding, American markets, American personnel, a_ 
American culture influenced the production of British adaptations ^ 
the 1990s, it would be inaccurate to view these adaptations as solely 
even primarily British cultural products. , „ 

In general, at least on the surface, adaptations constructed as "Bn 
tend to seem more overtly feminist than "American" adaptations. 
Miramax film adaptation of Emma, directed and written by 0 » 
McGrath, for example, seems to be less feminist than its subsequ 
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h" adaptation. McGrath's Emma retains Austen's actual langH 
ich of its dialogue, but it also omits and changes much ot 
The film invents a scene depicting Knightley and Emma engag^ 
chery contest. This scene clearly refers back to the archery c ^ 
in the 1940 adaptation of Pride and Prejudice. In teTestm fJ' eh 
) archery sequence Elizabeth shoots her arrow straight on^ a ' 



g the patronizing Darcy who misses his target. In f e ^ 
g of the same scene, for an adaptation of a differed 
nable to shoot her arrows on target; in fact, she is so ^ V ^ 



0 



almost kills Knightley's dog. Emma's flighty incapacity ^ 
es her appear less formidable than either Emma in ^ 
h in the Pride and Prejudice adaptation made 56 years 
imitations are further exaggerated because McGra 
icted by Jeremy Northam, almost the same age as _ 
yeing much older in the novel. In the novel, Emma ^ 
contrasted with the wisdom Knightley has acquire tj 
ath's adaptation, in contrast, there is no excuse for ^ 
tual capacities. Indeed, the age difference in the n ° v p 
<Zmma's slow realization of Knightley's worth, wher ^ 
a comes across as especially dense for taking so 0 # 
tdsome Jeremy Northam, who often plays romantic 
as her mate. The dumbing down of Jane Austen's fe ^ 
I the trivializing of her character flaws turn Emma 1 
ale character reminiscent of the conventional 
of commercial American cinema. Thus, usually, ' ^ 
erican mainstream codes tend to be less interests ; 
ionally however, this is also true of some "Brin s 
ch as Franco Zeffirelli's Jane Eyre (1996), where Ja ne 
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s of the 1990s, however, defied mainstream Holly* 00 ^ 
women. Just as British adaptations in the 1930s an ^ 
nt to Hollywood glamour, so too British-seemi 1 ^ 
1990s avoided mainstream constructions of fem 3 ' 
Adent already in 1980s BBC adaptations such a5 
3), but it was now used in parallel with an osten- 
itive trajectory. By employing Holly wood-sVf ie 
ting mainstream representations of women and 
-i, these adaptations became immensely successful 
st, the United States. 

imes when adaptations of domestic novels were 
enth-century marriage plot became extremely 
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popular in the last decade of the twentieth century, when ideas about 
gender, marriage, and family were culturally contested and appeared 
extremely unstable. Domestic living arrangements were changing so 
much in the United States that in the mid-1990s "family values" were a 
matter of political controversy discussed in elections. A variety of 
lomestic arrangements different from the nuclear family gained 
primacy in some segments of the culture and were resisted by others, 
ivorce rates continued to climb, the number of single women rose sig- 
ficantly, and couples were getting married at later and ,ater ^ e * o 
though it was usually women who initiated divorces, they often c i 
:ause they felt they had no choice, and, at least economical! y, worn e ^ 
d a high price for divorce. Whether what some called the cu ^ a ^ 
)rce" was more liberating or distressing for women was 
ely among researchers. 6 h about 

Britain, too, the divorce rate had risen significant^ wi ^ t 
ercent of marriages ending in divorce in the 1 990s. Ta te had 

families were headed by a lone mother, and the marr age ^ ^ 
alien "by about half between 1971 and 1991." In ^'^main 
ated that 21 percent of all women born in 1965 wou 

ess '" 7 caries of popular 

America these types of instability gave rise to a sl md 
and television programs obsessed with preserving^ ^ j990s 
:ing gender identities. Two enormous bestsellers jdentir jes. 
a popular desire to rediscover essential heterosexu ^ 
m: A Book about Men asserted that men needed to & f wvV ild 
he magnetic field of the deep masculine" and recover ' aken 
lergy," an energy that "leads to forceful action urn _ ^ 
solve." 8 In Britain a similar book, No More Sex War, v ^ ^icltly- 
is called a "men's movement" and attacked feminism ^ ^ 
7, the book central to the American "men's m ° ve . , tfl ' ( , Wolves 
orollary. Clarissa Pinkola Estes's Women WhoR"" W "J „ the wild 
Jungian psychoanalysis to assert the importance ° ^ 
archetype" through which "we are able to discern ^ Jjke 
>f woman's deepest nature." Women, claims Est ' ^ ^ { 
they are "relational by nature, inquiring, P° sse f Concerned 
;e and strength. They are deeply intuitive, intense y to 
Ir young, their mate, and their pack." She calls on ^ sJltftBt j 
I this wild woman within. 9 As constructions of £ en 
y, these books sought essential stable gender identity ^ ^ 
ing both these books was Men Are from Mars, V?0tn® .^^g. 
phenomenal commercial success in non-ficti° n P u 
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*°ZlXT blishers Weekl » * was one of the t0 ^<5 

a ko a £2S UmtCd Stat " every year from 1993 through 1 1* ^ ^ 

consul 1 ' Ca , m " eStSeller in Britain. The Venus 

and pToZL llY dClineated list of male and v 0 e of P e ° 

be nea^ books suggested that gender ^ u „ 

stood and re * nd that once *ese essential differences 
remember th?^' heterose ^al bliss could follow. 
marriages wonl" 1 !" Were like rubb « bands and women were 

Liketh V6- 
te levision e alsol f n he ^ b °° ks ' the booming talk show scene 
c fear definitions of^ ed t0 ™ audience seekin S stable 8 , m 
b ^arre to the 1 1 Calthy " heterosexual relationships- From 
agenda. Jerry Sentl mental, such television programs had a y 
de viancetoenfor g6r 3nd others used representations o ^ 
sexually "aberrant" n u rmativeheterose xuality. Parading a ^ ^ 
girlfriends' motW be haviors - such as men who slept ^ 

did not know who 2 W ° men Who had sle P r with 50 ma " y , ,w 
boundaries of horror childre n's fathers were - Springer ^ ^ 
end of the talk shn ? r ° Und ^P^ed normative behaviors. At 0 ? 

Psychology, Oprah w-T CtrUm ' usin « l ™ spectacle and fl^re F 
eounseled mar ^ ab ^nfrey with the help of Dr. Phil fro* s 0 I 
th fr strategy J* In fr °nt of millions of viewers. Reg^ 6 , 
Ua ' Nations and T P t u ^ 3Spired to d efine normative b*#> 

Clearly, then F A " lbe or Imply the shape they should take. „ 
trou bled relationships in tbe 1990s emphasi^ * , 

mto every noo k and r " n men and w °men were by shining 3 . 
b°oks and television 'T/ ° f inter P ers °nal difficulty. At the same « J 
should be Perfect^ satisrl ^" 15 ^sted that marriages could " 
^ 1990s drew on 3nd inflict free. The film adaptan^" 

ZTu Ulm Producerrwh " • ^ ^ ~ trend * *at were not iH*»* 
Zheef- ^ 3 CUUUre ^ WhiCh marriag£ ^ 

S ^^^iXXSf 1 ;* 6 DCpreSSion and *e Second ^ 
def/c y t0 Const ruct , TloZf ^^^o^estic novel of the previ^j 

SSrft,'"^ a nd°ho e pes C o The' ^ "*» ° f ^ 
ambil? d with boyish i , ! moment. Even visually, * 3 

^^ aavettts ^i^^T 35 Kate Moss and sexual 
dear and" 65 ^ men in iXurs Cinema °f women in elab' 

^ Unamb lguous. Tni! XS r tr Uai identity ViSib, I 

gic turn to the nineteenth century 
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itil'" idealized construction of marriage between pearly g 

Critic, J that Messed contemporary anxieties ana ^ feminist . 
Vc e n ffer abou t whether such an agenda can be ^ feffli . 
n % bv 0 ^ and Dev °n Hodges claim that nostalgic ^ daiining 
'hat A i 1Xing Sexual difference"; Devoney Looser r ^ ^ ?0 p 
Ulat cuh n films reveal "progressive, feminist e^J^nists should 
O?" Whe reas Doane and Hodges argue that t ^ ^ m 
Wac e initions of masculinity and femininity in P ^ gender iden- 
tic ' Looser contends that what matters is not wn tf ^ her vie w, 
Vn h X6d but ra *er what those fixed Identity and bo nd 
Wit h Cn ada P ta tions are feminist because the women a ce , of 
W mUnities of w °nren and because "^^.bo represented 
as Cv^' Unde -^ding their emotions. Men a ^ ^ 
V h ° Und t0 the domestic spheie " Samuelian argues tha 
W dlffe rent perspective, Kristin Flieger Sam* tfemi mst, ^ 

I da P ta «ons such as Sens, and Sen^^^t its 
C5? means that - the name of feminism they d „ regl 
5 S^^n's script for and *** ^ e d 

by ^ough the speeches of her female chaste : pr0 e ste 

of a eourLp plot that ^^^^ 
of th* hls dynamic, Samuelian asserts, era* 
lle novel- 
et and satisfac- 

^castrating that feminist protest is "*^'v^J& 
°% answered by courtship, Thompson ^^osexuau ty » 
^ons- marriage, the family compu^ ^ sy m P af 
J> engaged in critiquing. Hence, m a P > the m. 
the §oals of feminism, her film ends by underm ^ Ql 

rio^ Sl§nificant that what underli6S a mm 

a * films are feminist is actually a drsa ^ ee ^ ethe r, or h** 

> feminist Feminist tive s diff °^ W imp licit deb * 

C t ld fi * ^nder identities. There is also an ^ impo^ , is 
2b > 3 ma » ia ^ Plot can be feminist Thus ^ 
these films as "feminist," nist, in ^ 

i^tanding that these films were P^^ese ^ n g 
JJ goals themselves had become unclear w , g oW 

C Ple COn ^ a dictory feminist discourses .and IP ^ ^ 
***** within feminist and, particular y, V^V 0 t*di waS 

199 J 7 Clint - was an apt emblem 
VOs feminism. In the early part of the decade, 
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troversial, an ambitious career woman who openly asserted 
t identity and even publicly stated that she wou "° 0 be a fenii- 
kies at the White House. Although she was perceive ^ ^ 
i a future senator, and maybe even a future presic en, ^ 
er depended on that of her husband. By the end o ^ 
become a feminist who stood by her man when it e 
he had had oral sex with a 22-year-old White Hous * j" ^ se xual 
: usion among feminists about how to view Bill ' lt 
ivior was yet another indication of the increasing y 
radictions within feminist thought. t T hatcher, a 

Britain the icon of feminist paradoxes was Ma ' g * inls t Cata- 
lan in a highly powerful position who disavowed re heW as 
e were relatively few female members of parliament ^ ^ 
fnce, a situation that changed with the election . 
mment in 1997. In Britain M in America, ferninisn 



Labom 
increas- 



mment in 1997. m Britain, as in America, feminism 
' perceived as fragmented and lacking a clear agenda. ^ 
ere w as also a divergence between feminism with m e> the 

msts published by mainstream publishing 

houses. ele . 
wave of academic feminism is "a movement tha ^ 
s of second wave critique of beauty culture, sexual rf ^ 
^structures while it also acknowledges and **** V ^ 

^t thflT 1 ^ ^"^fly shifti "S baSeS ;/v- Steeped in 
lu 't and noTri h ' inter P e netrating axis of identity- ifjed 
sel -s theo -tical models, these ^^0^ 

lcce «ible fe^ nt ° them °re culturally visile, a "° ^ ^ 
ar writers iwho ZTl^ 0 Were Publishing 
" Naomi Wolf " n Cd 3S feminists held dlV ^PS*»" 
,ers disagree about H a ?° iphe ' Cami,,e Pag,i3 ' fl need to 
8«phic i m a aes n* rape ' s «ual harassment, tne "victim 
ism," and w^^en. whether feminism has a „ d 
hat means. Inters ' S Im P°rtant to assert women t tm s 
in ism, one that e!?' Som mers identifies two mam "' ^ 
sizes women's staff S ' Zes fe male empowerment a" 0 
f W -me fen SS ? Victi — Although this 
« discourses that i „£ " ,s usef ul for identifying the twc - 
' novels. Most o U,m adaptations of British 

"t women both as ^ Ptati ° ns made between 1995 and 2W 
rcial viability, these m 3nd as empowered. To enhance ■ th 
lism that were alre.H draw on different, contradictory forms 
dy co mm e r C i a u y successful in publishing- 
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Another contentious subject for feminists at the time was 
sexuality and its representation in culture. There was controversy 
the nature of female heterosexual desire and how it could or shi 
represented within a male-oriented culture. Camille Paglia eel 
Madonna for representing female sexuality as it reveled in its pi 
enthrall the opposite sex, but other feminists resisted the idea of 
defining their sexuality in terms of their desirability to men and 
believe that this type of sexual display was empowering. Conl 
over date rape and sexual harassment added yet another twist to i 
discourses about female sexuality. Katie Roiphe, for instance, 1 
that women's sensitivity to every male sexual advance was turnii 
into the sorts of "prudes" their mothers' generation had been. 17 

Others saw certain forms of sexual "prudery" as empowering 
end of Promiscuities, a book that explores the sexual histories am 
of individual women, Naomi Wolf discusses why women like 
Victorian-style white dresses at their weddings: 

On our wedding days, we tend towards the imagery of the > 
Age ... precisely because of our time's denigration of female : 
and desire ... there is a terrible spiritual and emotional 
among many women, including myself, for social behavior a 
that respect and even worship female sexuality and repr 
power. ... In Brideland, today, unlike in the "real world" 
boyfriends at the beach, we are hard to unbutton, to get at 
feel through the stiff corsetry. We are made into treasure 
white we retrieve our virginity, which symbolizes that sexi 
to us is special again. 18 

Although Wolf has been criticized for her facile leaps from 
experience to generalizations about all women, it is interestir 
seeking to explore female desire she finds her ideal in Victoriar 
Wolf's ideas are echoed in the commercial success of films sue 
and Sensiblity and Pride and Prejudice, which emphasize courtly 
and ritual. In the 1990s there was a significant market amoi 
consumers for representations of female sexuality as special, 
corseted, and more respected than it was in films such as Bash 
The British nineteenth-century novel was adapted to constri 
heterosexual desire in a way that suggests these films were r 
what Wolf describes as a "denigration of female sexuality." Un 
of popular culture, these films were populated by womei 
clothes that concealed, rather than revealed, their bodies, as tl 
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gaze shifted from the female body to the face. In some films, such as 
Mansfield Park (1999), the clothing was often so ornate that it drew the 
spectator's attention away from the body. In contrast, in films such as 
Basic Instinct, women wore costumes in monochromatic colors that were 
P am, tight, and scant, revealing and accentuating the body. In the 

ntext of the surgically altered silicone-breasted striptease of much of 
D mvn C H de ' S ViSUal ima S er y' adaptations of nineteenth-century novels 
value f 3 ViSUal correlative fo r the domestic novel's emphasis on the 

WhL! ZTT' S inner unties over her appearance, 
body Z ! 1 * b ° dy Was Emphasized in such ways, the n* 
tations of ™S Departin 8 radicall X f™ contemporary represen- 

ts female hi heterosexual desire, these films constructed an alterna- 
nt gout to n er ° S T al 8aZe " In one sce "e in Pride and Prejudice, lit » 
another sToue"? T Views Da ^ stripping for a bath. 1" 

cables the view!; t fr ° m the noveI < an underwater camera 

a lake. ElizabeT \l° *"* at Darc y' s «hletic body as he swims through 
sequence, enabling ^ by SUrprise ' in a sh ot/rever^ W 
^nging to his 'ZIX a"? 3 '" t0 ^ 3t h ™' d ^ *1 
have noted, the renre Pnt 7"** " Wet scene. As many cn 

de sire for a careful™ ° f the male *>™ as an explicit object o 
a nd with varying d™*^^ female gaze recurs, in differed 
Heterosexual £g in other adaptations * , 
ate with female po nt-o "v ^ 6X P ressed * voiceovers coord 
(1 " 7 )' Sh ° tS - ,n the fefevision adaptation 

Roches^ and the ^ a ne oft en verbally expresses her desire for 
holdmg hands , and stand n U « u d with images of the couple tOUC» 
2 han 0 ? 3 ^- Sh ° tS ° f feSS^f to ^ther, always visibly 

ectato ^ ° ften 'ntercwS ^ Ph y sical ^ 
«on IT!" l0n S in 8 Poin of 1°^ position*' 
tions o t am " of /«« ^ 1997 tele ^° n Pf ° 

Rochester t sexual tensions -. ^ that stains the novel's d** 

represented more „e g a, lvel v ,„ J ZZZ*"' , Mle ^J ter s are 

'" ,he novei s; others ate 
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*"* Positively, and, through this contrast the adapta- 
erases th StlUct a masculine ideal absent from the novels that changes 
>ike S^.^™ . for instance 



Hun Z Baiker ' s Captation of The Tenant ofWildfell Hall, for instance 
ln f °n is an even more viUainous character than he is m the 

Am 
young 

torv' u name su 8§ e ^s, he indeed turns out to be coarse and pieaa- 
Per oh tingdon Qri nks excessively, disappears from home for long 
mi'' Uas an a « a " with an opera singer, and later brings one of his 
d I ! SS6S h0me t0 b e *e governess of his young son. In its detailed 
Plctl °n of Helen's painful marriage, the novel reveals how severely 
len «„«, — j r ^_ sj„,ic their lack or 



uovei i 1S an even more villainous character than ne b » 

s °m e v,? ne Br ° nt6 ' s nove1 ' a y oun § woman ' Hekn ' marne ^ a ( ,nTent" 
I , Ung lake Called Huntingdon against her own better l^nt. 



suffered from their culture's domestic ideals, their lack 



w ornen 

ec onomi c independence, and their inability to sue for divorce. 
«ow ever , Huntingdon's flaws are mitigated by the novel's critique of 
' ct °nan culture as a whole. The novel emphasizes that the Victorian 
k eal of a wife's moral role in marriage is flawed. For example, Helen 
n °ws how evil her future husband is before she marries him. He openly 
°asts of his decadent, selfish exploits. Helen marries him nevertheless, 
n °t only because of his physical attractiveness but also because she has 
eternalized Victorian domestic ideologies that insist women have the 
m °ral p ower to rec leem their husbands. 20 When Huntingdon's mistress 
su §gests that Helen's moral beliefs are destructive to her marriage, 
Br °nte's novel supports this judgment. Helen's constant preaching 
about how Huntingdon should behave aggravates his fall into alco- 
holism. Even Helen's return to her husband's bedside when he is dying 
is represented as a form of revenge in which Helen can assert her moral 
Su Periority over Huntingdon. 21 Overall, the novel suggests that the 
Victorian ideal of the "angel in the house" works to further Helen's delu- 
sions about her capacity to reform Huntingdon, and, in her attempt to 
e nact the moral superiority attributed to women at the time, she con- 
tributes more to the marriage's demise than to its rescue. Helen's angelic 
ambitions are in fact destructive and sometimes morally tainted. 

Bronte's novel also criticizes Victorian marriage and property laws. 
While Lowborough is easily able to divorce his wife when he discovers 
she is Huntingdon's mistress, Helen, because she is a woman, has no 
right to sue for divorce and cannot be economically independent. 

The visually stunning, thematically rich television adaptation of The 
Tenant ofWildfell Hall remains remarkably faithful to Bronte's rendition 
of the Victorian home as a prison, yet it blames this prison-like quality 
on something different. Although the film retains the suggestion that 
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*J Partially trapped by her sense of duty, » ' 1 oVe l. 
l <*gon as violently oppressive in ways he is not in d ^ 
°™ e is presented as a prison through an e# mtl 
'"iking Helen with tortured and caged birds. In ** r statu 
' 0n Arth ™ taunts a crow. Later, when Helen's ^f 0e a^ 
r 3S a slave ™d a prisoner" in Huntingdon's home, ■ 0 st 
™ged budgerigar. Helen and the caged bird aie «F ^ 
I, 3 Orbing recurring image in the film is a ^ ^ I 
fur spinning around victoriously stretching" ^< a 
lead bird above his head. Later the film reveals ' ' ^ % 
s budgerigar because Huntingdon trained him to* 0 ^ 
a / / u 9 mascu "ne ethos of male brutality- The y ^ 
T betwe en Arthur's murder of his ^ 
Z nhn S of Helen. In fact, Huntingdon's first d* 0 % 
e °' an Anneal bird's-eye-view angle that sh° p ^ 
idTT, WhUe Helen s P™ds her arms out w.de ^ % 
bent hdd ^ *er spinning son in the an » fS % 
les in T tin8don Physically attacks and aim *^ 
Ze n ^ held b y the throat, like a ^ > 
•edi„ rT lated hkds dually comes from * 
^cajed V" T ™™t of Wildfell Hall * ^ ^ 

'jfSS mains so ™ of the novel's broad ^ 
»nZ*Z that aie Unmeant. As in the no^ 
eCt °r h traini "S his son to be brutal 
v »ich Wp L fUm ' s early dialogue, taken & (0 
"eism ot" maCks the ™Y ™ n aie taU trf 1 

m ' s criticism f C6SSes of Huntingdon s ' A H ar 

^ do " the 1? Markham ' ^en's second * ad ><* ix 
d ^inTsn Y VUlainous ™le character 0* ^ *> c 

Ptati °"'s inv ent he n ° VeL are exempt- V ^ Col 

m the novel " ° f an attempted rap e > f ob^J ^ 

Jan gerou s th* u to a representation e ne& 

' e f °rces Cf reb y significantly shifting'* Cl^* 

ence ' ^ th . ^abc representation 0 ti J * 

J ° US «£™f» Helen 

a " evil individual than ° n * n v 
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SOc H economic, legal, and ideological forces the 



no 



Woman in White wor 



l ltt} Cell's ^ 

Un Si ' n >br aptati °n of Wilkie Collins's The woman ... , . 
S*Zrel Uke <*>"* ^saaon novels of its time The Woman } 
V P o <* the darker sides of Victorian marriage and gender idea' 
>4l P ;° miSe She to her father on his f^^L 

>Z T PeraVai G ^ de — ^ ShG ^ Tl of duty and 
Ss m CP aitri Sht Laura's internalized Victorian ' deals Even 
k *e l n T ke jt im P™^ for her to escape her engagement^ 
r Van7 erStands Giyde wants only her money 

ri pi '°Perty Jaws prevent Laura from escaping and 
k's i'J^ the atmosphere of potential P^fJ'J novel 
f "Oration of Laura in an asylum at one P°"' byslca ily 
« T Sems %de and his aiJy Fosco as £<Jeirf » 

ontl,^' fte "ovei shows that men do not need ^ 
Jit „ ° ov er women. Clyde's power rests on a exarrJ ple, 

I"' 31 foice, that make violence uiu.^ depe nds on 
P^er over Laura is initially largely e^" ]iavjor . Clyde 
f ta "ce of contemporary Ideals of proper ^ abollt her 
f^PUIate Laura because he knows she fee ^ insti tutian5 
J°ve for Hartright. Clyde can ^jl^ /ndeed , collm 
le ^atic asyium to Keep Laura hereon carriage and the 
Ju ™ic asylum serve as a metaphor J n on 

^vomen in Victorian society In aS he r idenhty * 

* doctor Jets her leave the *^ * is so easily under 

Significant that the power o * ea ^ eJ . The 

he 1997 television version of f'^Y^^T 
"Iturai forces that the barely escapab* 

* no Jonger a central *^ ft °S£5 seen in the way 1* 
dication of this 

ranges the novel's secret. Like m that G]y ae 

We finally reveals a secret,*** 
(ins expresses his <>£^^P~g%& 
some of the blame for oiy e[/ m tn * kwhe n 

i to hide his illegitimacy W ^ catherick w 
secret is that he sexually a ^ ada pta- 

fcion vcion of t» ^ gffji 

he oppression of women in tern ^ bmlS ts 

sits Laura after her honey 
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Laura's neck. Laura explains, "I never knew men could enjoy the act 
even in hatred." Unlike in Collins's novel, Glyde abuses Laura both 
physically and sexually. In another change the film makes, Glyde and 
Fosco are shown throwing Anne Catherick off the roof to her death; in 
the novel, Anne, although she is kidnapped, dies of natural causes. The 
social, economic, legal, and ideological structures that oppress the 
women of the novel are transformed, on television, into a contemporary 
representation of sexual and domestic abuse. 

American audiences had already been eagerly consuming stories 
about sexual harassment and abuse since the beginning of the decade. 
The early 1990s saw the Clarence Thomas Supreme Court hearings, in 
which the future judge was accused of sexually harassing a former 
female employee. Questions of race (both were African-American) were 
intermingled with intense public controversy about sexual harassment 
and its significance. Date rape also became a hot topic in the media, and 
feminist organizations such as the National Organization for Women 
worked to draw greater attention to the problem of domestic abuse, 
which was referred to as a ma/or national issue by Bill Clinton in a radio 
address. Although feminists disagreed about the extent and significance 
of what some called Victim feminism," the media did report often on 
domestic and sexual abuse. The much more subtle oppressions implicit 
^nineteenth-century novels were translated for audiences unfamiliar 
with the marriage and property laws of the time into a visual language 
o sexual violence, which had become more familiar. This representa- 
rZ Z °? made the nation novel more sensational in contempo- 
man-v!n? a,S ° enaWed 0 P«™*tic resolutions that involved women 
ma ymg men who were not abusive. 

aud Tn°r U p u n h Undeistan dable that informing a contemporary film 
"^11^ h nineteen *-century culture, law, and economics is . 
cTtioZ tn ?"? ideo, °^ ramifications to restricting feminist 
2H£ « IVe indiVidUaJ men rather than, as in the novels, broader 
terms of dom I KpKSent ^ the oppression of women in clear-cut 
difZnlT t™ 6 SCXUaJ abuse < the Captations suggest that the 
ff r/T" f3Ced Wre ™y * identify, obvious, and, most of all, 
escapable Melding a feminist agenda that represents women as the 
victims of male violence with an agenda that emphasizes female 
empowerment, these films offer far more optimistic resolutions than do 
the novels. Legal, social, economic, and ideological changes are difficult 
to accomplish, but evil individual men can be replaced by better ones. ^ ^ 3 

The ambiguities evoked by nineteenth-century writers disappear and 
women are offered more choices in the adaptations of the 1990s. In the 

M k 
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adaptations of both The Woman in White and The Tenant of WMf ell Hall 
women escape abusive husbands and marry ideal ones. 

Against their portrayal of sexually and physically abusive men, many 
1990s adaptations constructed an alternative ideal of masculinity that 
offered their heroines erotic opportunities unavailable to their counter- 
parts in the novels. In Fywell's adaptation of The Tenant ofWildfell Hall, 
for example, Helen's sexual relationship with Huntingdon is visually 
mri trasted with the one she has with Markham. Huntingdon's sexuality 
dangerous; Markham's is not. The red-toned lighting used for Helen s 
S ,,al encounters with Huntingdon culminates in the red-toned 
^flelit image in which Helen, dressed in her mourning veil, sits star- 
'^tacantly at Huntingdon's coffin. The lighting and imagery suggest 
* Helen and Huntingdon have been consumed in the .fta ot * 

£i£- ~ «- iS TToLl HisTxSy is 

£f Huntingdon, he is a destmc^sB^.c^^ ^ 

strained, not monogamous, and violent, it al c o 
nre uies Helen solely for her looks and ignores her other 
6 ^ph-enting her on the texture of her ^SCop- 
en c " just for himself in his "museum." In the terms ^ 
int f ^itdsm, Huntingdon views Helen P**^^, des ire lacks 
ir f e one he can possess and control. Moreover , hi s se x &$ 
fee*' ° n ent . he desires Annabela Wilmont (whom the mm F 
cer^^.y unattractive) as much as, if not more than, ^ 
•tiC^ Ja ; s n ovel has often been criticized for maK1 "% e is con ceited 
Markham, so unappealing. At the be S ,n "" fe ; verjndu lged son 
«b3**~^ s cending towards women." Markham - h£ attacks 

I cO** Ivin toward the superficial Eliza ^lwood. him to be her 
1 i9 ^ t ner, Lawrence, because he mistakenly ^ .„ the 

f r f b eating him brutally, Markham leaves Lawren 
S* A** tin on the side of a road. Himinished, and, more 

r's adaptation, Markham's flaws are d.mm ^ shoWS 
& is "ot violent. The opening sequence of ^ ^ rescu 
ort^^ Sooting a rifle but then cuts to a ^ n , sequence of 
uT*** 1 ' js falling from a tree. Later, there is an om ^ ^ 

f f ^ whi* Markham cleans his rifle and *J» ^ 
Ul> v . t here, in contrast to the novel, aire ^ shoWS C on- 

te5 ,, ic kly recognizes his mistake, a P 0 ' og '^: rkh am is so often 

re nce's well-being. It is interesting that m ^ jt tQ kill . 
CH ^ ^ h a rifle yet, unlike Huntingdon, ^ve ^ safe 

fo< V^exual, but his sexuality is restrained, nonv 
'n i s .*.h Huntingdon's. 



» -C StA" ' 

th^^t HUntingd0n ' S " 
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To develop the contrast between these two forms of masculinity 
further, Barker's The Tenant of Wild fell Hall invents a scene that does not 
exist in the novel. In Bronte's narrative, after Helen leaves Wildfell Hall 
to go back to Grassdale and look after Huntingdon, who is dying, 
Markham is restrained and waits in silence while Helen fulfills her wifely 
duties. In Barker's plot, Markam heroically races to rescue Helen from 
her abusive husband. Markham's ride to Grassdale is importantly posi- 
tioned in the film's narrative trajectory. The film cuts back and fortli 
between three plot lines: Markham's ride to Grassdale, Helen's tale of the 
brutal last period of her marriage, and Helen's nursing of Huntingdon. 

Ihis narrative structure repeatedly juxtaposes Markham and 
Huntingdon highlighting their differences. Shots of Huntingdon's bru- 
wh JhT/ ^ ndness to Hel en's suffering are intercut with scenes U 
oTabuse! T 163(15 Hden ' S diar y as h " dashes to her rescue. Image. 
Ler hear? T T W * h ima S es <* a man learning about a woman's 
happens nthen f a n dale * e tWO ™ meet (something that never 
equade of on ^ * Vivid visual contrast between the mad- 

^es of Hrmtinr maSC ^ and the ^ riorit ? ° f ^ ^ 

of KSSSS^tf sickly body are contrasted with images 

Markham islZtZTn „ „ , 

restrained all at one. u masculine - nurturing, sexual, and sexually 

often filmed in the midst'nf ViSU3lly Strikin §' muscular ' and ^ " 
across farmland or climbir Z ^yu^' health y P h y sical aCtiVity ' Walki " 8 
and strong legs as they mak, i There are man y dose " u P s ° f his bo ° tS 
this physical strength is b 1 6 SWdeS across the harsn landsca P e - Yet 
the little boy, Arthur twice by a nurtunn 8 personality. He saves 

children and dogs. In anoth^^ & pUppy ' and in geneml l0VeS 
Markham even hel D s a i a ™K &X SCene that the adaptation invents/ 

"cipi a iamb givp u\ r iu « 
he is also sensitive and resnertf, . t Nurtu ring, rugged, and strong. 

The erotic scenes between Ma ^T^' 
ferent from those between Helen Hden are made t0 look 

than fiery red tones, these scene^ Huntingdon - Filmed in gray rathef 
rather than excess. In the scene In a f . marked b y male sexual restrain 1 
he leaves almost immediately afte ^ HelCn 3nd Marknam first 
gestures and small movements' n / Ward - His is a n eroticism of subtle 
desiring but in which sexual action ™ S f Culinit y that is desira ble and 
the 1990s, a decade that LpS th e T*^£ J 
harassment, nineteenth^ h^^^™^"* —J 
when "no" meant "no." represented as knowing 
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adaptations 0^ the 1990s, Barker's telefilm 

6 «°ry of T e the heroine in the end. With a f^^nd ^ ^ 
'timistl res ilience in the face of male oppress* 
a ''off a ° tiC endin « ^e television version of The JJ"**^ 
ith erot ! f C 7Pelling Utopian vision that binds femmrst emp 
1; yw e iv lment - • a similar way- 

: °llins' s S ! daptation of The Woman in White mn ction * "V uouS gender 
,0s ition, u° Vel de P icts characters who occupy a f°° st of the time, 
^rtan IT^^ hysterical, weak, and ineffectual ^ y m the 
? ass ag e in T tibed aS havin 8 masculine traits, mo ^ „ ugly 

and^ h 1Ch Hartri § ht first sees her and Z Victorian notions 
°f Renri asam °ustache. Only Laura fits neatly mto ven tional 

*4 h V^es. Laura is angelic and feminine J as 
C^?^ deconstructs this ideal by e f n e is "wanting" 
^nd 2 d iCi6nt and childlike. As Hartright double, Anne 

CaC? Uthdiffe «nt from her emotionally M**^ the gender 
■fiSS-JS ^ «* in COl ^ t ^ contradictions 

in vw hls characters work to expose the 

»tto tlan gender less e{fcI ninate, 

ana m t6leViSion adaptation, in contrast, HartngW* ra c0nvent ionaUy 
?m Matian is tractive, has no moustache and ^ ca n 
^m lne ., B ' , s hard , assertive £g Malia n ds 

S Hattri 8ht more heroic and masculine. In * ^ asylu m 
S^ent; it is Marian who discovers UUta ^ Ration , * 
cl Maiian alone who daringly rescues her . V d the y rescue 

c °mrast, Hartright is with Marian when they find 
her together. sexua l harassment, the 

Mi Iroring contemporary preoccupations v^* sexuaUyhaiasstog 
fllrn Events a subplot in which Hartright ^ccu^ mistress and the 
a ^aid. Later it is revealed that the -J***^ Thi s episode is 
harassment has been staged to discredit it ls emphasized 

**« because when Harttight * eventually «** contrita utes « the 
*at he is different from texuaUy abusive mem and Glyd e as 

film's representation of some men, n . ^Specifically Hartnght, 
unambiguously evil and abusive, and otn , d s far 

unambiguously good and desirable. ht , the tdeflto 

Therefore, when Laura marries Hartr » section D f the 

more optimistically than the novel. W tfy< H e does not alio 

Hartright is portrayed far from sympa 

l4 
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^Zz^TLt^ th6ir h ° me When hG §° eS ° Ut int ° 

incl «dingbu rn r r ^ ra ' S bUt 3lS ° WS OWn d3SS P° Sitl ° rte do^' 
^leau wi t nS y t ? alive ' - -rally tainted. Hence>e 

Har Wght is , , he noveI closes ^ ominous. As Laur _ 
^rangfi ^ P t0 Mari - as well as to herself, ^ 

«ons in Hamflt ° 1S * Which the two women fulfill difi^jl 
Parian who f e l"^ h ° me - * the closing passages of the £ j, 
wife, howeve an ?? ° by Hartri S ht as an angel. Since she » „, 
novel's domestic" ?° ^ 00t Wish to confor m to angelic ide* ' 

In the adaptation r Uti ° n iS amb ivalent. 0 f ¥ 

abuse, and referent iS indeed said to carry the woun« s s , 

*ild; however as vV $ T de to the abus e Anne Catherick suffer 
emphasizes that he u $ ^ Womm <* ™«* idealizes Hartrtf* 
m °re positively La, I" 01 abUSiVe ' his m amage to Laura is rep*s 
tr i«mph, one in wh^ 'a marria S e is represented as a f * 

"triage into a bette or ^ has esca P ed fr ° m f 

Hartright and Laura e l n n h ^ 9 reSDectfuI < heroic husband I*» 
m the novel. I n a a ^ghter, rather than the son thtf » 

his marriage engenS^? 7 feminist twist, the suggestion is 
he d aughters Qf the^^ female-friendly environment an * 
WMf f W ° men - The Weal^ 1 ^ in a bett « world than earlier** 
m rf Hall because Ma^^ tableau is similar in The 

^RES^E^* Helen the sort of p 

notabn* i ^"'fcana.™ ^ d ln ,he nineteenth cent"* 

were ea J, -I """PttHoru sn ™„ . , " traders erotic alterna"' 
T„d m I ° ' den '">'' ° b ««s "?H S ' * ha ' ">e <UMcu!;l« women f>« d 
rep™ 7Z ~ *** '<S SS£ * " * ^ 

-~oS^^^^ 



ual omV„ ,h» of M the novels,,/ "PPWsive dimensions - 

thin 3S f,,mS a ' SO *^5£5r " °0 £ 
. , . , r 1 aie ultimately able to ne 

Iflrfy Aurffej/s Secret (2000) is an extr 
Elizabeth Braddon's novel depicts, in ^^Ple of this trend. Matf 
nomic circumstances that force Lady A °* detail > the distressing eco- 

to marry for mon ey. LaJJ 
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SUs PecHr, , vipr husband's 

^Phew p ' r ° f a murder ^ did not actually commit he ^ ^ 
^<rt° hunts her down and impriS ° n n P ed to punish Lady 
Au <ern * n ° Vel su SPsts that Robert's ° bsessl 7 h n '' r otic desire for 
his all e l^ nates fr °m his extreme misogyny and horn descrjption of 
"O dly Ordered friend George. Braddon s chilli _ g in a 

ch ap ' S ! nca ^eration of Lady Audley in an obscure ^Be g ^ for 

the Ptet appropriately entitled "Buried Alive," is a centr 

^sihon of women in Victorian society carriages that have 

C T 61 ' 5 concluding chapter describes the man ^ g ^ novel 
SinCe ^dy Audley's incarceration Alth ^ subtly sug- 
to end with n y umber of happy marriages Br ^ * 
J ? ^rwise. Robert marries not a woman ^ov ^ ^ y 
4^ he loves because "she is so much ^J tha t will validate 



stenn 6 loves because " she is S ° , Attention that win .» 
h r Pdau §hter, Alicia, is hungry for the male at** of du ty to he 

S an d marries someone she does not love ou t* a Lady A *Uey has 
? er ' m the middle of this chapter news : « ves destrUCtlOI1 He 
J* to the asylum. Lady Audley's *«£« B j£estlc conclusion- 
* Wolic center of the novel's troubb*££ efases th e ajnb*^ 
television adaptation, which ^^wguausly he 
identities of the novel Robert ^n other adaptation , 
p nd Really obsessed with Lady Audley. A ^ striking 
Jj**««s aLterosexual male threa t*g , G n ft** ^ 

^ liberates Lady Audley from the asy the film h wer . 
>t the power of women's co j" men . The ft n s v 
^orating to escape their ^^way undercuts the " ^ 
me m of Alicia and Lady Audley in ** ^ ?estrict ions tha 
J^tation of the inescapable natu adaptations made 

Vl ctorian women's lives. pre valent m w the plot 

Empowered women character^ P fem ale chara c e ^ ^ ^ 
between 1995 and 2000. Many ^ a s tbou£ This gives 

taking nineteenth-century nov preS sion characte ristic 
by women about their ^ f trajectory thaus ^^^^ 
the plots a sort of feminist" ^ an of early o J d ions of noV els 
of late twentieth-centu V o used even for J P for example , 
discourses. A ^."jStots. *£i Nelly can tell her 

Without central ^"*U a man *£*^£ ly Bronte, a character 
is narrated not by ^ fot m, but rather bybm T Qf 
story only in a mediate as she describe narratiye is 

seen walking a*o**J s ^ T^^f^ their story to his 
Heists, in Anne Br in which 

framed by MarKham 
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form of a" 1 * Version ' Helen ' s ****** 

nifleaht i The chan S e to « ^male perspective is even * ^ 

and fe m 2 ada P tati °n of The Woman in White. The ^fj ^ 
brutalize ,t Tf™ ° f the novel > ^ which women narrate* ^ 
voiceover of S 7 me "' are re P laced by one narrative P erSp ^ ter fro" 
the nove r f^"' most ass ^ and active female char ^ 
P«son? les or? ShiftS enab,e the A™ to make the novels 

In the n inine triumph. . va de^ 

andusurped V Fo; WOmen ' S Stories < their voices, are constantly * , 
husband reads h m ^ anCe ' in Bronte ' s The Tenant of Wildfett & t o 
w "te or paint inr?^ With ° Ut Passion and then forbi* ' ^ 
da ngerous Count F M/ ° WC7 " mfe ' te > Marian's diary is rea« # y 
that the novel's K £*°- ^Hins structures his narrative in su<* t)1 
the character Fosco ru Unknowi ngly reads Marian's diary toge«* * | S 
^present as a form n reader is thus implicated in what both " , 
novels depict fe male an Evasion of a woman's private self. 

Most of all th! Xpression as besieged ,„y 
"ineteenth-century n ^ edded a nd/or shifting narrators of J* 
ex Press themselves an d be h S '"f 3 * how difficult it is for ^ 
i presented as tenu ol " dT 35 * ey Wish to be. Female 
versus of these b ook £ and dangerous. When the dne< 

ent I lca ti on with a f^tj^ vie wers an uncomplicated 0 
important theme in S i "? atlVe P oi nt of view, they undercut 

fn th" '^^^toffernm ^V^Powered narrative voice at * e 
in the novels. The films s Ug " 2*?* women's voice.essness en*** 1 

lioT n o t h COntem iS d "Sc J s r men are " 0t rea ^ silenC6d the 
Althou^ WayS ' A daptations 2f?* ed in adaptations of f 

Al ho Ugh there is disagreement ^ ^ P^ide a clear «l*P* 

TLnheid , PartS ° f the novel TrSf abou t how feminist/"* 

exme ion , battIements < Provide u^h* 6 S P ee <* delivers on 
express on. Jane asserts that one dnv blgUous moments of femifli st 

Phe ttr Play Pr ° duce d in 19 " bak,n g P^dings and embroi- 

Theatre Company strongly em P has lze th f y Sha ^ Experience 
novel. However, the explicitly fem «■ fe ™*nist dimensions of the 
eliminated from both the 1996 and 1997 i^ 008 of the novel are 

In Zetfirelh's Jane Eyre (1996) at the point ada Ptahons. 
Jane pacing the battlements of Thornfleld Vnl P ' 0t Where Bronte has 
tions, Zeffirelli has Jane look wistfully at a TT'" 8 femin ist frustra- 

P'cture of Rochester as a 
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S ir Cr > ^ wT translates the wider sphere of experiences Bronte's 
oft li ' s Jan eis r ; eminist moments into a romantic discourse. Indeed, 
passive, and the film retains relatively little 
Ou 91 e con o r Ctl ° n ° f her relationship with Rochester as enmeshed in 
' t hete %S ^ § ender Power positions. Both the characters 
c >• Wil over and muted. Rochester is soft-spoken and 

t f S is !l m , Hurt - ^en cast as a "sensitive" man in other comrner- 

£>*£sT!; not masterful - Rochester - Hence ' the fflm ' s — c 

Sh z e f r 7 d t0 ^ert her equality with this man is not emphatic 

Wes to cash in on the popularity of the 
>Cn ^ 1990s ' his «» remains largely oblivious to the feminist 
tv C0l «r as 0 u POrated into other contemporary adaptations. 
Vai Qf ast - Hugo Young's television adaptation of Jane Eyn « , 
: 8hl y e ro ° mp ° rar y adaptations that merge feminist dea 
>s C C Ptet- In this version, the point in the novel at wh ch 
H stl minht s P^ch on the battlements of ™^* e £ * t J more 
° ^ th a 6nt " ! felt restless and stifled. I felt sure there m ^ jn 
thef ollo! thiS '' Jane ' s sense of dissatisfaction is Tne scene 

is fil ^ng sexually charged scene when Rochester ar emely 1o w 
ari 8le a ! ? sh °t/reverse shot sequences and from an ^ ^ rides his 
Stt %Wu e Vimer and Jane see Rochester loomlarg with Jan e 
into ng h0rs e through a moist mist and then violent y ^ ^ con , ent of 
X n P ° 01 ° f dark w * er " The novel's ^^^content that can 
b e * * ln general is translated here into a pe ^al ^ and erotic 
Th by an eiotlc awakening. Tl«PO»^"; itlo „s of men and 

Wo " 0 " 61 ' 8 exploration of the unequal P^°\ ut only within the 
n ^ is maintained in the television adaptation^ 
7^ context of Jane's relationship wth Rocn Vs romantic P ^ 
th You ng focuses even more exclusively on th nQvel nG se 
S* n ZeffirelU, eliminating large sections ° ^ raman* » P 
>nf iela . Yet , unlike ta Zeffirelli-s ati^g* JJ hesteI , f"*f£*ou. 

as a struggle for mastery and conUoL ^ of the 

ta ^t, is characterized as far more *^ a mlda ble Orson Wcl ^ 
>tations; he is even rougher that i the t ^ r u f and 
19 44 adaptation. Ciaran Hinds's 1^ tha tjane J ; d in 
Bering, and rough. He has a drive fc* m ^ ^ explicitly 
this struggle, unlike in any other adapta 

terms of class and power differences. unpleasant. 



/tlllL.. 

Rochester. 1 am listening 
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Chester: J^^^ * «»i"nand. 

Rochester tv..,* ■ , • » "do tf 1 

• lhat is because I have had a lifetime of saying, 

Awe- S * i$ d ° ne - What els e is wrong with my charac 
That is all. 

Chester. And do you eX pect me to change my manner be** * 

LSS d T hing sir ' you asked a question and 1 mere ' y 

R0Gteer: X7rr ^ 1 *~ «* * to he masterful in * 

P«Srch2^ e f ^° ns ' bung's £yre foregrounds class-^ 
J«* and maCl^ the Gnomic gap between RO^J 
^h esterdoeseve ^ equent references to her salary. Never**** 
* he end of the film, j an "f 31186 beca ^ of "one little governess- 
^ ''^tmaneu;e re n d V;^ rese nted as having quietly in ***** 
Qeecl, the end of v 

v ersions of Captation is strikingly different 

r^^eZefS ^ » the extent to £g Rochester ^ 

din at" SSS R ° CheSter is so P assive thrOUgh o l 

notCk "' ° rSOn Well «. Xj and redUCed ^ * injuries. In the \f 
n u a r a n 1C H larly Ch ^nZT?' Ul the film, ** 

first find In k n Youn S's 1997 J T * aut hontatively arotin. 
Xtar^I-i; £^ *™, when 



doe 5 
seems 

nd tl> e 



first finds r" u " Youn 8's 1997 a n aut horitatively arouna ^ 
r t her * S ta?^ in ™st, when jf 

Dower rxxH„ ay ~ In an exr. scene h<i »«P S 

STJSto r in ° Pposl «™ »" reVmal »' their prev»» s 

In keeping with the notion that « S end - 

a man," executive producer Sally iWJSSST* ^ is to change 
effect such a transformation in R och 5e ^^^£*LA> 
emphasis on the economic gap between R OC h e **** the film's 
not rece,ve her inheritance. In an tn^^S^J^SL does 

at the time on the 
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" 1S C e t re t WebSite ' Head describes this change as a feminist move: 

>er W eedthe money." 24 lane is powerful enou;, , 4n<r i v 

Kis t * eSt6r ^^hout the help of an inheritance. The seemly 
> WS eSentation °f Jane as more powerful than in the nove Uctu 
1 ^2^' again ' the novel's feminist emphasis on worn m 
! he a <l ama . bases °f Power, for economic autonomy, n addi 
S 1 Th£ Te »^ °f WIM»WI Ha/I and The < ' ^ ^ 

th * eas/r ^ offers its protagonists an ideal husband 
*U5iv e ' h ° Wev «. he is not a different, better man than " haye 

* V d character but a man Jane is pow 

l944 S a ? a SO si § n ificant that this adaptation evokes images •*^ eto3 l 
Vk! Ptati0n t0 re Place that film's representation 01 J i997 film 
Vw! Wth an ^phasis on erotic desire. For instance, but ls 

I' 1 ^ ^ne a music box that is not descr^J botU films 

* i t0 f the °ne Adele brings Jane in the 1944 adap * ^posed on 
C ° f dancing couple on the music box* sup ^ ^ 
Ce ei f image: in *e figure in the backg ound r n d 
)5 the —ic box is the dancing child ^ adaptation ^ 
Se ^ho dance in the background image/ The 1* tatlG n rne 8 

Jane's desire for Rochester from the- ^ hesteI . The f*m e 
t n ane ' s ^ve of children with her love Tor Ro an ol de ,u 

*e "cute" Adele of the 1944 adapta o predece^o^ 

. all "§ child. Consciously '«^ - B ^?fl^J^3S£iwP 
^ forces maternal from sexual des«e as 1 ts rftfi 
J* ^Chester the center of the narrate an^ ^ central . s 
Wlt h Adele as unfulfilling. Female sexual d jane m usmg J aU the 

. dome's novel ends ambiguously, &nd nom e : t> n n trast, 

Singly, perhaps critically - not on * adaptaU° ' when th e 

et *r gy and activity St John finds ^^ estic tableau- In? is ^ 
with a blissful, unambiguous d^ ^ nG ve * 
f ilm eliminates her inheritance, u e ftoin a mo. Roch ester m 

Jane's need to enter into he ^ her -^^tert 
Ending, in the telefilm Jane a ^ oda i terms, h * n0t her mh 
erotic not political, econom £«« B w her advant ^ ^ ««pow~ 
her and her ability their te^onshy 
tance, that empower jaiie ^^^ an^ ^ the 
because she can reform a ^ ^ ct . Th e novel J, s women ^ 
and unthreatening erouc ot ' cononi . c o P po^ ^ of 

of the narrow ^Z^^ 
nineteenth century 
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Like other television adaptations of the late 1990s, then, this fane Eyre 
is less a broad social critique than a depiction of a woman's quest for 
power and fulfillment within a heterosexual relationship. Feminist 
liberation, as defined by these films, consists of finding erotic fulfill- 
ment in a relationship with a man who is tamed, respectful, sexually 
desirable, and unthreatening. Moreover, as in The Woman in White, after 
marriage the Rochesters have not a son,' as in the novel, but a daughter. 
The optimistic vision of a world in which empowered women can 
manipulate their environment to fulfill their emotional needs is pro- 
jected into the future by ending on the image of a female child. Similar 
codes operate in Patricia Rozema's more experimental Mansfield Park 
(1999). 

Despite its broader social and economic palette, this film relies on 
many of the conventions of its immediate predecessors. In a new twist 
on he representation of ma l e violence and control, it develops an 
exphcit analogy between the domination of colonized others and of 
Tnnv helT ^ SCenes in the ^ not present in the novel, 

docLd below rT,° f SlaVGS referred to a s h ° m * *** 

SS^' Later < *e analogy between slave women and Fanny 

on tw a 3 P1V ° tal SCCne in the film - Sir Thom3S Bertram ^ 
lave tol^nf? ^ ° f hh mulatto ^ves is and suggests bringing a 

t T :: p z e ' Fanny «* criticizes the slave tra 1 

looks and form An con versation into a discussion of Fannys 

mto o2!Z«*ZTZT comse is re P resented as easily slippin 5 

asserts that Fanny's st-nL enSUlng conversation < while 
Thomas insists on empS ^ ta the qua " ty ° f ^ ™ ' 

to Henry Crawford thath PhySical attributes - He then SUgg 

Sir Thomas refers to Fannv Y Sh ° Wn ° ff at 3 bal1 10 a " raCt * T 
way he talks about his female' ? C ° mmodit y in a manner similar t0 ^ 
sation gaze at Fanny sh^J ^ ^ the men haVing 
the house and XKiE uncomfortable - Fanny fleeS 

father's slaves." The analog^ l \T ^ * ^ ° H ^ ? 

Later, near Tom's sickbed p an Z f j 
tag and raping slaves Url S * SketCheS of Sir Th ° m3S t0 
are linked" to" Sir Th^ novd ' Tom ' s decadence and 

although Sir Thomas is occa ionI,lv r nt ^ ^ ^ ' 
. .. ^dsionally compassionate, he is usua y repre- 

sented as treating women like slaves, and, like man other men in these 
adaptations he rapes women. Like Clyde in the adaptation of The 

Woman m White and Huntingdon in +u„ a c ^, ^ . „ f 

„„.„ „ „ , , 'b" 011 ln the adaptation of The Tenant of 

Wilfell Hall, he is also sexually dangerous 
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Violence, Liberation, .».» 

J^feS"^ Sir Thomas sends Fanny to 
6 Wi H und! ° n ° f makin 8 her remember what poverty i Tike s 
a nd t Stand wh y ^ does indeed need to "be sold off 1 ■ 

W Hemy Crawford - In itS grapWC SSn retains 
S C aC6S in her Portsmouth home, this adaptatt ^ 
mite d S emphasis ° n th e extent to which «? nom l, ut m en. 
When hST' S PWWBta and shaped their f^*^ family 
eCOn °nxic J iCS to " bu V" P^y's affections by °f ""° ene d by the 
Pt0s Pect of 6 ' he Succeed * in confusing her. Her will wea th£ 
^doni^P^rty, Fanny comes do se to accepting Henry 

t Des Pite th? Want that he offers - • restrictions women 

kz ^, Unlit ada P tat ion's critique of the economic re than 
the ^ve ^h* novel, poverty seems a less As in other 

^ati nsTh" S6XUal aggreSSi ° n * e film TaS from the novel is 

^Pottant '» 6n ' the wa V oppression is translated panny _ H e 

make" Z AUSt6n ' S Sir Horn's does the best Je can ^ but because 

he hold r V SUffe not because he is evil or sexu^bus ^ 

Sir C the c °nventional ideas of his time abou wo ^ trieS to 

ftowT 88 ^ 3 con ventional man who means well w ^ 

»nd ch V What ln his View are heI b6St ln fthod them, working 

thtou h I StmCtUres ' and the ideologies that uphold H 

C ? Th ° mas - that cause Fanny's suffering ; ^ hl s 

Cs h R ° Zema ' s Sir ^omas is so sexually 

shan \ 6 1S re Presented as an evil individual uncon meanS w d 

> ed - by his soci He ls repl . esen ted not aS a ffl an who 

ha ? n aCt ° nl y wi thin a limited area of points 
Ua ! dangerous, abusiye desires novel makes Sir 

Th * Postcolonial feminist interpretation o he novel. 

. ho *as into a far more ominous character ^ ^, lWl n in 
% telefilms of The Tenant ofWildfell Hall and^ ^ of ^ 
JJWd Park adaptation represents o P pre ^ ^ crl t^- 
aggression and extreme male domination. Tins ^ others aS ex i 
the novel. The film represents some men as c ThornaS ,s F 

f rom the conventions of their society. Thus w h» ^ ^ the refore ^ 
rented as racist and sexist, Edmund is not. I :w ion than the n 
end with a less ambiguously happy domestic re^^ partner W b« 
Eventually, Rozema's Fanny gets an erotical y ^ 
not share his society's perspectives on worn - ^ Fanny ' S eroti ^ 

As in other adaptations made in the late In one 

are represented within the context of seX " ctify he r by discussi g 
after Sir Thomas and Henry Crawford o 1 



/ i 
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fn , n l aPPearance ' Fanny flees their company and goes hot se ^ ^ 
net tain - ThiS SCene is hi ghly sexualized; close-ups f» m t 
Pelvic area astride the horse and on her neck and head s« 
upwarf toward the falling rain. In the wake of understanding ; W flf 
allure to men, Fanny experiences sensuous pleasures Indepen* 
these men's pronrietarv „ a „. dah „ ..^^n is unique «\ / the 



tne 

tally 



thp« ' anny ex P e nences sensuous pleasures inaep« f£ 

nese men s proprietary gazes. Rozema's adaptation is unique i 
sent ng a woman's autoerotic pleasure as a liberated response 

In ! S1V !,! trU(:tUres of desir e in her social environment. m 
uncLss ° ^ ^ Shot in soft oran ge lighting, Mary ^ 
^ny'lV™ 7 *^ She has § otten wet in the rain. Mary ^ 
the co L p W . erfUl " b ° dy 35 she amoves the sodden clothes. A * 
ob ect of ? a betWCen the two women is about their shared * 
worth f 0 ST' l dmUrid (and Mary m *ght also be assessing F 
zvoss he n T , th6r) ' th6re is a homoerotic edge to the scene th* C 
trto^b^ * e dial0gUe ' Althou gh Fanny's erotic awak^f w 

Edmund, t^ual mirati ° n ^ by ^ °™ ^ 
objects an7 m 7 ! 7 15 not na rrowly bound to or by ©ale* 
Fa^ deLe fo r e Ed eSire H S " iS * contemporary adapt j** 

situated if/he r ^ ' ^ some times for Henry Crawford, 
^n^Z±' T Xt ° f tlansient mom ents of same-sex ***** 

attractirtTn tnrv In additi ° n ' *S*> 

as light an^fSl^f ^ iS fed by economic fear and is 
has for C ° m P arison to the deeper erotic feeling^ 

^sire is r e ™ nted a V* ° f the oth er adaptations, here 
and sometCT^ aS Sh * ing and C °™P^, as fluid and autonomy 
Thus, this ad ; : ™T ly b ° Und *> desire by and for specitic 11 
drew to a do*^Z?! " * e 1990s and this wave of adap*< 
female sexual desire ^ iS the most explicit in its exploration <* 

Rozema's Mans/fe W Park akn h • «a- 
nied by a need for intellect , P1CtS SexuaI de sire as being accomP 3 
Fanny and jane Austen bv d d CreatiVe egression. Rozema merg e > 
obtain an appreciative audie Fanny as a writer who struggles to 

from its predecessors in emoh *** talents - This adaptation differs 

and aspirations. However p aS1Zlns the woman writer's intellectual W 
sented as not very difficult Xo^V- lntelIectua l recognition is repre- 
admired and encouraged b v Edl', TT\ Fanny ' S writin S is read t0 a " 
are represented as more able to ex in othe r adaptations, women 

in the novels, where women chaST themselves openly than they are 
tions. More significantly, this den r ^ irnme nse cultural restric- 
mcorporated within the erotic traWt ° f Creative empowerment is 

rotic trajectory of the narrative. At the end of 



„rntiC 



Violence, 

the ftlrti P • married; erotic 

Jndi ^Ct n ? Ublishes her but ° nly afteI S Tn^ence, as 
^ fUlfUlment merge. Even in the open*** ? esemb le lu* 

SS gUdes — Sicily textUied P !Ccfntrast,forthe re 
V C n 1CS ' Writin § is ^liquely eroticized In con w a 
^t 0nl te Mwho Published 4, ite never gettng ^ film , de* * * 
Vi, Cleative but also an economic activity ^ * tio nsfo * e 
S ^ of women's poverty, locates w^^c cBsco**- 
As J** a Predominantly erotic rather than econ ^ a jappy 
It C ° nt -Po-^ nations, the tf*^ repre^, 
° V ol h6leas in Austen's novel Edmund is t pealing 
% n P ^ive, in the fUm Fanny marries ^^tW* 5 * De en 
« th e l he final ^nces of the film showin coul d havej 
"oC^, a voiceover repeats that "^^t the ej**^ 

< ! Se ' Roze ™'* interesting po** 0 ^^* » a C °* tu s, *e 
Co *cW Pbt highlights self-reflexively th^t certain sta d; 

C T- Nev «theless, despite its ontolog 1 ^ x ^Z&*># 
<h a trium ? hant feminiSt 6dge ? sympatic and ban 
%t ^ and vacillating, is far pasted w * a and 
V U ^ he » in the novel, and, because he is co aS llbe r 

«to ^ US Sir Thomas, this marriage is repr refor01 
fulfilling ome n can escape their 

Rations such as these suggest t*^ ca n po*«f 
J et o Us men like Sir Thomas or m^Jm f0 

Sj*. and can marry ideal men. Un***^ b re spon dua 
I films, in ways it is not in the novel ^ on * 
taring these women experience * ^^aiacters 
2 ale characters who can be replaced w>t ' ^^ssive strj 
are invisibly incarcerated by ^ ^pe the °PP ^ 
te » u nable to see ; art i CU iate, or complete y stifl ed l^s ° le vi olen J 
> of their world. By representing the ^ ^ can 
^ury women in terms of visible W ° p f 

films are also able to represen emP ^ * m ^ 

^ss ion clearly and «^^p** fit* 

. these Utopian endings have a is a n asser" ed , tie 
toampeu Park, for example, Fanny PrlC _ denyi ng, Openly <*"° ^ten 
drastically different from the sen oFa nny mterp ret on g 

^sertive character in the Austen nove^ doeS the f i deb ated x 

Thomas's exploitation of slaves, not that o0 y0 ung ^ 

a s being critical of the slave trade (so^ ^ vor ce ^ sal d 
Austen critics), 25 but it also enables ^ poS si D 
indebted to her uncle for her Ke v 
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beginning of the nineteenth century. The cinematic Fanny is openly 
rebellious and is as able to express herself as the 1990s television 
versions of Helen, Marian, and Jane do; these women are relatively more 
modern than their novelistic counterparts and can express contemporary 
feminist ideas. 

In another scene in the Mansfield Park film, Mary Crawford criticizes 
the Bertrams' narrow morality by emphasizing that it is, after all, 1806. 
This line provokes laughter in cinema audiences, yet it reveals something 
important about the film's timeframes. By emphasizing, comically, the 
narrow conventions that oppressed and limited Fanny and Mary in 
1806, the film reminds the amused audience that these oppressions 
belong to a past. The nostalgic mode of the heritage film works here to 
situate the limitations the female characters experience in the far away 
and long ago. Evil men like Sir Thomas are no longer allowed to rape 
slaves, market their nieces' physical attributes as choice commodities, or 
try to force women to marry men they do not love. The nineteenth 
century ,s represented as a time in which there were no social restrictions 
on the mascuhne abuse of women 

VanZ-lT' fi ' mS Pr ° jeCt ^Powered female characters, such as 

omemoorarv n mneteenth S ° that ^ can critidze " " 

cZZZ7s^TT e - FCmale Characters who hold late twentieth- 
he "nL eenth ce , "f Ct6rS re P™ed as adhering to the values of 
« AS * e films ^lebrate characters who have 

By - ^ —» * ss 

liberated women belong to hi * W3y ' the filmS imply * Z 

feminist trlumpha sm\ hat c ha 7 fUtUres ' to the P resent " ThUS ' Z 
points less toward a Z^^SST* *** ada P tationS ^ 
Historical films often ^ £1 tOWard an ideaIiZGd ^ < 
and suggest that "things h a « 1 terms that emphasize progress 

experiences are tJ^SSS^?^ ^ ^ 
violence and sexual abuse, the e oTT ^ °< ^ 

sented as though they belong to a °PP ression are «F» 

nineteenth century that such SSjESj* as * ou S h * ™ s ^ * 
u J „ * were flowed to hannen The women 

characters, though usually less formidable than in the novels are able to 
express contemporary feminist views. Thus, when these worn n are liber- 
ated at the end and pa,r up with idealistically characterized male heroes 
such as Markham, Hartnght, the reformed Rochester, and Edmund, this 
Utopian ending is situated in a timeframe that points as much to an ideal- 
ized present as to the past. Yet perhaps these films construct a Utopian 
vision of the present precisely because the present is not so ideal. 



t the W^y 

^se^'.^ CVen thou Sh some feminists might ^ social 
^tfaue ^ the novels of the broader ffer 

I ^ idemified ^ Hterary critics, much of 

^ °"1"Z : ° f the 1990s » erotic discourse resist ant to 
^laira stream culture. Although it is true that corporation ■ uc* 
^g ht Preft ! r to P^duce seemingly feminist films ^ deCon omic 
^maoce rather than films with contemporary ideological tatio ns 
*iti oiiaes, it is also important to acknowledge the demand ^ 

British nineteenth-century novels did meet in te rm Indeed , 
^male viewers alternatives to Terminator 2 or BflS, ' e adaptations in 
^^rraaps the fact that so many of these 1990s films, unn ^ ^ sexU - 
J ^rli« r Periods, go to such a great length to contrast : m sexua i 
^ W invasive and dangerous with idealized men w n vis _ a . vlS tn 
b \ tr aint says something about the position of escape sexu 

^ 11:lJ re at large. The films depict female characters ^ ^ that tn 
^ T and find safe erotically fulfilling spaces at 11 : from the 

s themselves offer women viewers an erotic ^ 

sexually invasive dominant culture. , a n eed to fin 

turn to „„,e, of me P«' '^,„ *SS 

■^k, * * native erotic discourse and an alternative min ism, as w 

>^^ph ^ unambiguous. By the 1990s, decades of ft >- of women 

^h^^ P socia l and economic forces, had changed the P ^ e )obs » 

^tl^^ r c S °uy. A number of women occupied *f ^eral, Supreme 
^r^^n government: secretary of state, attorney ^ na n had 
Z^r^^ judge- More professional fields were^ that a 
^r7^ the case decades earlier, and statistics » atlG n. A 

V-f^^ of women were receiving a W £ ^ earUer decades^ 

^<^ t ale of women were in the labor force than ^ wo^n* 

ver, third-wave feminists have em P ha» z d . waV e fern » 
^^^ an -tremely competitive economy ^ with th £ „o 
v V^ rCd a S60S and 1970s had aspired to prov.de wo n^ nad ^ 

* j^e 1 ^ y th e 1990s, 80 percent of women »n tn the workW 
\>f ^^'.fchoice other than to work. Women ^ ^t, 
\*=> X^°^OS, >* e men < fa <*d the prospect of une ^ la ,* 8 
l9 9 °f' and in some Drofessiona l areas, such atl on 



» 0l Sos, > ike men < faced the P rospeCt Jch as academ.a, * ^ ing 
and in some Professional areas, such ^ geneta tionof y ^ 
tir^^V^ e nee of employers on contingent lat> 9 m men, wjtn 

rt of receiving comparatively loW , llcatio n, and "<- r ve tenu- 
is incurred as a result of their edu ^ ^ ^ den ted 



^ e aebts incurred as a result of their edu ^ cla i*r thtr- iece dented 

^ a bout their economic futures. An force in urn 
iO t> j tn ough women were entering the 
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bee " -ch a desirable goal for second-wave fcjg* 

id6aI ° f Hberati0n ^ ^ ce 
wa^ccomDan^ P artic ipation of women in the worigjj 

<* wo men f n T 7 Changes in women '* ^styles. In 1973, 57 

m a"ied had trini 11' 6 num ber of these women who we 3 „ 
With their Z ' fr ° m 11 P er «nt in 1975 to 30 percent in & 
^en'sperSS I' 0 ™" 1 * Pupation in the labor *a 
Nation to the 19V0 ^ dwn « ed - Wi *out the hindsight po**^, 
about their incZ " 1940s ' 11 is difficult to assess how women 
Ganges in their ner! P artici P a «on in the workforce and 
filing that women ° VeS reflected a Skater sense of freedom ° 
^gains they mad e 7n o^Ts * ^ * SOme areaS °' 

AlthoughwomeTren'ST 0111 ^ SitUation was evident in the 1^ 
men, their average saT arv T , " ^ Pontage of the workforce * 
|me w ork that was lower. Many women were engaged in P r \ 

"*n women in the Un J/™- In addi ti°n, to an even greaici 
glass ceilings, m the ^f* 8 ' w omen in Britain faced long-stand 11 
***** P ra «itioners we^; n Pr ° feSSi0n ' for exam P^ only 22 perc*^ 

were worn TJT"' ta the ^ **ld ^ 21 
^prevalent in the m^^^Sficantly, such labor conditions 
nSus n aPtati ° nS ° f Bm is h d n n t ViSion industries that were produc^ 

t^ss^srrr novels - British f ^ 

televi.i^ In su rveys Wnm b asual la bor on the basis of sn° 

^ ^^^^^XT 00 With their unstable 
twice as t'h W ° men we « ' ^ the lack of viable day 
were ab l?n * ^ ^easw ^ Sarne Varies as men for doW 
of £ ! !: 0mbineth ^C ? <* the men in the Indus* 

tainly better na n 2 nST"' * O0B * * 

Perhaps these fl^X^ S ° ~? "« * 
pamcularly popular in the ^ ^^th^tury novels were 

cne y preserv^H^ alter ed 



form tv, d struggle and 

att ^ S a^ n0Vels ' at mosphere of feminine constriction a ^^011 
0f C time P° inted ^ard a consoUngunambr^J^ the c on- 

SW* Uberation - These films may have resonate d 
•«C^ W ° man Viewer who ' like Y ° Ung ' S JaDfi tSS represented visible 
f °tm t W ° men ^ld identify with a cinema thatr V ' xatio ns of 
C Q °f Attaint that echoed the more a*"**^, of the past, 
Uves - Easily visible clothed in f^^ften to«P**^ 
£ ° f ^essionand restriction caused b ^ concre te form 
anS Xlties of modern life could be expressed ^J 1S ent wome 
tel t assuaged by the suggestion that m e xperxence s of 

C Ub « ated - ^ P roviding *! Td P nti Shon in ajj 
W n the P res ent with a point of iden n . deal of fe m 

> e s Sed past," these films point toward reali* 
I ^ consoled and concealed the ; harsher m perhapS , in 
J °% represented in the novels but also exper 

S of contemporary female audiences. Qs fe male P 

W nm visual P leasure constructed or the y ^1 
. ^ined eroticism with liberation in P f f ema le erotic ^ 
J* Captations developed and expressed the plots of** n 
h ^ had always been submerged withxn t^ro ^ costume 

l nd had always, in one way or another * ^ , ex? « ^ t? 
Nlacing the political feminist theme 'Resented * "^990. 
Captations rejuvenated the marriage pl° , ^ cinema ot y 
** suggested that women could havertal ^ ^ p > a n ^ a 
mi ned the British nineteenth-century no ding audu* ^ 

of erotic fulfillment and feminist triumP^ at targ^i J idea i 

s Pace in which to rest from the nuun*^ lo0 ked forw d the se 
back to an erotic world that never was as X ^ n ^ ^ 
grated world that is ^^on of 
hlms sold well because in then tieS) a nd drear 

Past, they spoke to the deficiencies, 
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Re-creating the Classics: 
The Piano 



Since its inception, the cinema has turned to the British nineteenth- 
century novel in search of narratives that would speak to twentieth- 
century audiences. Given the domestic themes of these novels, such 
adaptations always spoke to contemporary dreams and anxieties relating 
to women, marriage, and the home. In the 1930s and 1940s American 
adaptations used these narratives to construct traditional domestic 
ideals that had been challenged by social and cultural changes precipitated 
by the Depression and the Second World War. In Britain, adaptations of 
the 1930s and 1940s constructed images of women that furthered 
British cinema's larger goal of projecting an image of a unified nation 
successfully facing internal and external threats. Drawn more to writers 
such as Dickens and Eliot than the Brontes and Austen, British adaptations 
focused on Britain's social goals and marginalized women characters. 
Despite this exclusion, the adaptations reveal intense feelings about the 
relationship of women to British society. In the 1990s, British and 
American adaptations used the British domestic novel to address uncer- 
tainties about increasingly fluid gender identities, to assuage anxieties 
about feminism's uneven achievements, and to represent female sexual- 
ity in ways that were resistant to a mass culture increasingly catering to 
a male gaze. Whenever and wherever these adaptations were made, they 
made nineteenth-century novels conform to domestic ideals that' were 
contemporary. However, British nineteenth-century novels resisted a 
seamless appropriation into the ideologies of the twentieth century. 
Every adaptation is ideologically uneven, unconsciously revealing the 
rifts that lie between the novels and the films. 

Overall, adaptations made in Britain and America in the 1930s, 1940s, 
and 1990s represented the British nineteenth-century novel's portrayal 
of women in terms of contemporary domestic discourses. As the cinema 
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negotiated the domestic novel's polyphonous representation of 
lumen's lives in the nineteenth century, it created novel women who 
d'fered substantially from their literary counterparts. By both translat- 
IC8 and silencing different voices in their source texts, these adaptations 
appropriated nineteenth-century domestic fiction to create domestic 
P lots that, in uncertain times, would project comforting images ot 
Women and their relationship to marriage, sexuality, and the home. 

the many adaptations that were made in .the , tw ntiet 
^ury, The P iam (1993) stands out as unique. Although T ^ u toes 
« ot identify itself as an adaptation, it bears an important 
teh nineteenth-century novels as well as ^^^ my 
Although it is not a literal adaptation flctton 
domestic pi ot) campion's work explores the themes <* 
3 n nd ^ploys it s mos t familiar literary convent on, Ae* 
Pes Pite drawing on the themes and plots ot tn ^ adaptation . Its 
cen tury novel Th£ pimo resists conventional"! ^ ^ 

>lex relationship to the nineteenth-cen ury no ^ ^ 
10ns makes The Piano a fitting intertext with ^ h . century films 
^ of the intertextual complexities o^ w 
^Pted fr 0m British nineteenth-century novel, ^ 

*** Campion has stated that she hfj^he has identified Bron^s 
*W* before deciding to make The mno, f e ion of a woman torn 
*»* as the inspiration for her «^ !° n ^enth-century culture ™ 
^en two men and constricted *^ 

' 'Quo i s rooted in the conventions ct then " Camp on ha 

J** to Jane Eyre and Wf^JZ about the romances 
f^ibed Wutherins Heights as a pow ert P^ female ch ra m J 
the soul.- Like the novel, the that reflect *«« Pg* torn 

So * is torn between two romantic ehoi ^ Ada 

conflicts. Like the elder within l ^ 

^tween a husband , Stuart, who is P nature . Like Lin Qf 
Ba mes, who lives outside cultur e do* ^ good , U n g but ^ 
f teast on the surface, P*»*^U dominant western 
Pagination. Both men conform resist , dom ^ ^ 

^e. l n contrast, George B^e^ a stab i e , «B*n*J Qf 
Weals. Baines lives in a little shack Hindley wdn ts t a jQnn 

l * Which Heathcliff is made to Uve ^ be tween tne ^ echoed in 
his excluded status. Even Jane W passionate Ro ^ two 

and the less conformist, more 0*» £ ^ Ada is 
Ada, romantic dUernma L^ parts of herself, 
men who also represent conn 
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Campion has been criticized for reproducing "a repertoire of colonial 
tropes" that marginalizes the Maoris and represents them as noble sav- 
ages. As Dyson correctly points out, the Maoris "play 'nature' to the 
white characters' 'culture.'" 3 This problematic representation, however, 
is lifted out of the nineteenth-century novel, where "others" are used to 
represent the repressed inner forces of Western subjects and often func- 
tion as metaphors for the oppression of women. Just as Charlotte Bronte 
has Jane make references to women in Eastern harems to emphasize her 
lack of power, so too Campion develops an analogy between the posi- 
tion of women and the position of colonized peoples. 

The Brontes' symbolic use of imperial others travels into The Piano. In 
Wuthering Heights, it is because Heathcliff is a gypsy or Lascar, an 
imperial other, that he is able to stand outside British nineteenth- 
century culture. Bronte uses the appeal of Heathcliff's passions to expose 
deficiencies and absences in her own society. Since Heathcliff is an other 
who lives in Britain, he eventually learns enough about British cultural 
structures to be able to manipulate them to his advantage while retain- 
ing his non-British deeper passions. Baines, on the other hand, is British 
but learns from the Maoris, and later from Ada, to abandon his culture's 
imprisoning restrictions. Whereas Heathcliff represents the contortions 
an other goes through to live within British "civilization" and the losses 
this entails Baines has left the metropolis physically and learns to give 
up the marks it has left on him internally. Baines becomes similar to the 
Maoris. Unhke Stuart, but like Heathcliff and especially the illiterate 

tn ZT I 3 ' 1165 S WOrkin S- class ^ makes him sufficiently marginal 
to make this journey possible. Like Hareton, Baines also, ultimately, 

hot hitfh f t ,0Ume) :, b , aCk t0 " civilizati °n" when he finally moves 
from his shack to a small house near Nelson with Ada 

Campion develops the nature/culture theme so often identified in 
Wuth enng Heights and uses the Maoris as figures in this binary opposi- 
ion. In Campion's own words, "Civilization versus nature. That consti- 
tutes one of the greatest paradoxes of being human. To be cultivated and 
civilized on the one hand and on the other to have to deal with the 
worldly appetites and sexual drives and the romantic moments that 
derive from a completely different corner."* Although Campion obvi- 
ously preserves the nature/culture binary, she also complicates it. 

Campion reproduces the binary that William Wyler represented in his 
adaptation of Wuthering Heights to subvert her canonical precursor. After 
Ada's first sexual encounter with Baines, there is a shot of her standing 
at the edge of the forest that leads to his hut. From a close-up of Ada's 
highly wrought and elaborate hairdo the camera tracks backward, 
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t^ealing the forest into which she is staring. Ada is torn between her 
attachment to culture, represented in her elaborate hairdo, and her 
sensuous attachment to Baines, figured by the forest. Like the heather in 
Veer's adaptation of Wuthering Heights, the forest in The Piano repre- 
sents the realm of natural passions, the place where Stuart's sexual 
passions get out of control, and the place where Ada's daughter rubs 
D^elf a g ainst trees. Ada is drawn to the natural forces she has discov- 
ered in her relationship with Baines. In this scene, the way in which Ada 
prions her arm across her back and the backward-tracking shot a 

"s her hairdo, are reminiscent of a shot in Wyler's 
^kward out of Linton's window as it shows Catherine . and Linton 
**«ng with their backs to the camera as he embraces .he, restmg 

a «oss her back. Tracking out of the window ^f^Zy J, 
W first seen all «,« „,„, L.ses she hoped Linton could buy 



^ across her back. Tracking out of the window 
^t seen all the nice dresses she hoped Linton ouW buy 

image emblematizes Cathy's imprisonment in the ^ ^ a 
««es she had desired. In The Piano, from an early ^ ^ ^ 
f 0 ^ that appears to imprison her, staring wistfully ^ with 

the la ter explicit images of Stuart confining Ada apris on 
;°°den planks and locks, Campion also rep«*^^ 
th « ^parates her protagonist from her n ^ r ^ re/cu iture theme and 
D «Pite their similar development of the n s as a type D f 

J* shared representation of ^ff^nncant differences. Ada 
Wyler's and Campion's films have sigh ma rriage because « 
Mike Wyler's Cathy , does not imprison h Ada/C ather nc 
her ^sire to have "pretty things." Ca ^X herself. When S ua 
not ^ hungry for commodities but as a «mmo y & ^ h „ 
flrst ™eets Ada on the beach, he is P e ^ X p fon emphasizes that Ada 
« clothes and utensils. Camp 

to material possessions a classl c »^ 

da is a material P°^U, which open* 
** as PMe coU^ATis U 



in stead, Ada is a material pu»»~ Q) whic h opci» ts 

Captation, such as PMe ana ^f^^^' M Z £Z oeing 
P^g scene in which women ar ^| like a commodity. Ada ^ 
With *e tale of a woman being ; bar« ^ between mem ^ ^ 

se *t to Stuart as the result of an ^^ntury Bnt ish ^ ^ js 
exchange, in accordance with mn pro perty ot n oWn 

husband's property and cann«*^J and is ^joUe^^ 
made clear when she arrives on tn ^ swart . When g sQme _ 

Piano because all her goods now o ^ m ine, W» ^ ^ often 

foot and writes on a note that th V follows ' her piano , 

thing that is not legally true, an ° hor for Ada herseii. 
been noted, the piano is also a me 
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Ada is owned property. The same type of wood that boxes up her piano 
is later used by Stuart to box Ada up in his house. 

Stuart sees all possessions as equal and believes that everything has an 
exchange value. Just as Stuart cannot understand why the Maori would 
not want to sell a burial ground, he cannot understand Ada's attach- 
ment to her piano. He is unable to distinguish between a burial ground, 
Ada's piano, and clothing and utensils. In addition, he sees Ada in terms 
of his colonial will to master, possess, and own land, goods, and people. 
When Baines returns Ada's piano, Stuart cannot fathom why Baines 
would give it to him without requiring land in exchange. He also cannot 
understand that, as Baines states, the property is being returned to his 
wife and not himself. Stuart is unable to see his wife as an autonomous 
being who can own her own property. Stuart cannot see his marriage 
outside of his culture's notions of commercial and colonial exchange. 

Baines is contrasted with Stuart. Although Baines starts out by 
attempting to buy Ada using the piano as barter, he eventually refuses 
his commercial exchange and lets her choose him of her own free will. 
In his refusal to turn her into a "whore," he resists a nineteenth-century 
culture that defined women as purchasable property. At one point, 
ZZe T r °!n ? e Ma ° riS that he has »eft his wife in England 
seeint w " ^ * ^ ° Wn/ ' Unlike ^ Baines is capable of 

of ZcZZ" h aUt0n ° mous By portraying Ada as an object 

subvert WvSs CntiqUing CUltUral mode1 ' C 4 ion ^ ^ 

S^^rrrs ir** mshtl whereas w : 

v uure as a site in which women desire to buy goods, 

t mmm „Hih, r u 7 insistence on women as active agents in 
a commodity culture and rpnroc Q „*„ 

nnmp „ ivp r „,. nrB I , M re P rese nts women as passive objects in an 
oppressive culture. Wyler critiques women for wanting to buy goods; 
Campion critiques the culture for tn™;™ ""»"iug "uy b 
n ■ , . vuuuie I0r turning women into goods. 

^ZLu° 7 S6 % I" 0 *" Can ° nical ^rsor, the 1944 classic 
adaptation oi Jane Eyre. The Piano inverts the classic film's positive char- 
acterization of Adele, an idealization that enables a representation of 
Jane's sexuality as deeply tied to her ma tBm,i • , . , fl , 
\ nAA , J . ..f \ u ner maternal instincts. In Stevenson's 

944 adaptation Adele facilitates Jane's relationship with Rochester; 
Janes sexual feelings are depicted as developing in parallel to and 
through her affection for Adele. In The Piano women's relationships to 
children are represented very differently. Unlike Hollywood's sweet ide- 
alized illegitimate child Adele, Ada's illegitimate daughter Flora is angry, 
possessive, jealous, and destructive. Motherhood and sexuality are in 
direct conflict. The child is jealous of her mother's sexual objects of 
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desire because they are not integral to, but rather displace, maternal 
feelings. Thus, although many critics have identified The Piano as rooted 
in the nineteenth-century gothic novel, and some have interpreted it as 
an adaptation of Wuthering Heights, it is also important to remember 
th atjane Campion is as interested in the history of film as she is in lit- 
erature. The Pi am enters into a long tradition of film adaptations of the 
British nineteenth-century novel, and Campion attempts to reshape 

»d redefine that tradition. u . tat . „ 

T he Piano also bears an oppositional relationship to other adaptations 
ma de in the 1990s. Most 1990s adaptations give women 
P™ers the novels show women to have lacked, but Camp ™ ^ 
the ^its and paradoxes of female expression in a P^ a »^ ^ 
^ioned in the previous chapter, the 1992 ^^^Js 
^starts andends with ^^^^n,^ 
? S a f emale voiceover narrates the story. Jndirect y 

and Nelly, the adaptation erases the JJJ^J the story of 

Cat, L ° CkWOOd ' who tdlS ^ St0r l n * gives women direct and 
^rine, is eraS ed from an adaptation*^ 
"Mediated access to cultural discourses. EU« Be f even tho se 

he a dapt a t ions that followed The Piano, " omen ss fem inist views 
Tf by male violence and abuse, are ab le ^ ^ tendency of 
^11 their story. Campion, in contra ^ en as disempowered and 
^nth-century novels to represent ^ worn ^ ^ ^ mute 

**** by creating a character i*o.^ ble m of female expres- 
] he Kano thematizes, rather than ^/^tionsblp between Ian- 
S10n ^ patriarcha i cultures as it explores 

gUa § e , art, and power. n artist m an interview, Campion 

C am P ion is interested in the *^*£dlbto after all that such a 
me ntions Emily Bronte's silences: It* > hardly seen anything 
> came ou/of this small woman, who ^ ^ she went out and 
^ World. Emily Bronte spoke bard 5 Elsewhere Camp-on ag^ 
She left her hometown How^* ve? disdain for ^^^didn't 

of Bronte that "she had a ^ ^ her friends and he 
t0 speak in public. Charlotte UK** ^ ^ ^ 5 ch 
s *y a word/- Campion's view of* Brontfe A d s > ^ 

^tion. small and Pf^^e character Cat^y ^ 
^Pressive through art. F ^ ^.century woman artist 
Campion explores tbe -g her an d gave her se£ 
to the culture d^«— jS? a symbolic 

Michael Davis has coi jstan ce. 7 Ada s mu 

Ada's silence as an act ol 
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her l f? T ° f h6r dise ^Powered position in society. Her reliance on 
n nete ent h Ugh ' P ° intS t0 the fact th ^ it was through art that *** 
C has £ T** 9 W ° men & ained a ^ss to cultural discourses. " 

loo ed ha to c Z7 f how feminist the film is ' critics have cv° y 

Hendershnt f ° CUS ° n the role of art for women. Q?tM 

the tZtol 'TP 16 ' Cl3ims that " Ada '* rained relationship ,* * 

«5fi?2S»:j* ^ ^ in ^ ° f Sign d in a * 
forms Ada I ! ' 3t the si S ns Ada chooses are signs used m » 
coZunt" T 1265 ^" USe ° f literal terete language and instea 
Piano the use °f dramatic body language, sen**** 

describe^Flo^fa he " For * nstanCe ' ^ u 

lay thought outt , ' S3yS ° f him ' " l didn 'f need to s P eak - 1 « 
ous communion L ? hke ^ were a sh ^" Ada seeks a sensu- 
Baines. 7°^' SOmethin S s he finds with the flWW* 

and reveals her reL d6SCri P tion °f this desire, she uses a metaphor 
about Flora's fath e couZ^ of ■* ^ *°l 

singer hit by lightn n o i 35 Creative as the one about the opera 
True communion t C ° ne Flora na ™tes and Campion animates, 
bish" most oeonlp 

' °PP° se d to what Flora, or Ada, calls the "ruD- 
Although this languaJT ima S ina tive, sensuous, and beautify 
nature, it is also deenlv r f" SUOUS and ^ that sense connected to 
women's desires As Cam - * WeStem culture that impinge* ° n 
European culture, especial^ n ° teS ' " There are symbolic signs or 
that intrude on a world that ' C 

Piano which is a civilized instrument. 
Unlike Wyler's Cathy who ' """^ m ° re eleme ntary and primitive-" 
Bronte's Cathy, who craves i* 8 -*!* COmrnodi ties of her culture, or 
culture because it gives her the l benefits ' Ada is tied to European 
though it also intrudes on her^ ^ eXpressin S her inner being even 
bound to her culture the wav R^T^ " elerrie ntary" passions. Ada is 

In other words, the film suggXhlt"; , 
find their resistance but in art Th ™ n0t in silence tnat WOITien 

and silences them also gives them'k" 16 C " ltUre that confi nes women 
Emily Bronte might have been silent h t0 self " ex P res sion. Although 
silence. However, as art is rooted in a' i haS tra nscended that 

exacts a heavy toll. Through art wo that con stricts women, it 
century gave voice to the ways their socS T' 5 ° f the nine teenth 
but, suggests Campion, at a price Often lture fenced them - 

ideas, as Michael Davis has suggested r, Wln S ° n French feminist 
the position of a speaking subject 'in TlT- "T** *** taking " P 
involves a considerable cost. 10 "larcha! symbolic order 
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avoids * e k - d ° f feminist tmmvh ^JS^xi 

adaptations, a triumphalism ^jXans made 1^ 
C U% read ^to the film. Unlike other adapta n 
ca^ after, The Piano does not represent . .world painfu ily 
* all. sex, love, art, and power collide 
B u estructively , TheP ian0 0 te 

repL aVOi(iin § literal adaptation of a specific nove, i„a|» 

the themes of many rdneteen^-^^, of 
,>Pal way . Unlike in adap tations such a s The y e aga 
C dividual flawed men are responf* attributed ^ 
< 0 ° h > agency for the violence enacted of ^^en- 

; S ^ture as to Stuart. Campion the U^?ecade. 

t "7 c and symbolic layer of meaning that ionS of* off 
> s of male violen Y ce US ed in oth " e f n ot occur com^ t y hopS 

s ! Ulbi ^ly graphic, Stuart's violence ^^ng^^e » 

^ Starting with attempted rapes ^d f ^per resonanc 

? Ada 's finger with an axe, violence has ^ ^ 

! no than in subsequent films. 0 ne-<U* enS1 ° * e viole nce a 

, B y taking her male perpetrator less on^ giveS the uke 

> characters in other adaptatio^^ cl^^vesU* 
S* import. Stuart is n at a ^ orn eone who rap es ^ 
^tington in The Tenant of ^''f^n who sexual y 

« Tho mas in MorufteW Park, or am Unlike H u»* ^ mea ning 

C >ren like Clyde in The V^"™ « e » f ° m o of *e 

01 S« Thomas, Stuart is not an evxl P ^ ient y, ^ venti onal man 

acts kindly toward Ada, even wa*ngP ^ a du u con ^ 
^ to become more -affection.*- J ^ se^^n and f 
*ho lacks imagination. He has a ve J ^ oi ^S t ^ 

hashes with Ada's attachmen " *e « the artiste 
When Stuart finds Ada insane. He >J*u y . H^k 

Piano, he is alarmed and thmk h ^ ^ m tap* h * 
nation that would enable h«r ^ for b>»> ^ that 
imagination also makes it imp ^ ima ginati r _ 
ture's gender categories. He inscrl ption. a sign °f n F stua rt 

Baines to transcend his cultural ft is , m Hunt^J^vuig 

Even when Stuart tries to ap > U ^ n c ot 

lessness, his castration as it is the ex« *e 0 f *e ^ m of 
tries to rape Ada only ^ ^ yet -n<^ The 

witnessed her * s 
sexually repressed, his se fi t0 res 

the ways in which he 
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repression that confines Stuart as he tries to behave like a gentleman and 
conform to his culture's expectations for men of his class is what inten- 
sifies his violence when it finally erupts in a jealous rage. Like Linton, 
who has a cruel streak beneath his cultured exterior - exhibited in his 
attitude to his sister for instance - Stuart ultimately erupts in violence, 
but only in temporary bursts. He is not a brute or a villain all the time. 
Unlike the other abusers of 1990s adaptations, he is eventually able to 
"hear" Ada's voice. At the end of the film, he tells Baines that he could 
hear her will telling him to let her go. Stuart is disgusted with his more 
violent self and relieved to be able to part with Ada and the disruptive 
forces she has engendered in him. Although Stuart is certainly oppres- 
sive and violent, he is, like Ada, a victim of his culture. He is not, as in 

H ,irfn ° f * e d6Cade ' S ™P 1 y a male Perpetrator; he is a con- 

duit for the larger oppressive forces of Western culture. 

^7uT^Z? '? WHiC * Ada ' S mutilation is re P resented ^entuate 
h HlS n tn T" S - Ad3 ' S am P uta *ion is prefigured throughout 

-bconsdousof^Set^rh Vi ° lenCe * 

also evokes fane Eyre's m^ r l ^ CXpreSSed in fables " She 

representation of male violence wi h I ' Campi ° n prOVides her 
from adaptations made later ^decide ^ ^ ^ 

Another foreshadowing of Ada'! T 
who hovers around Stuart wh^^?^ * the Pegged dog 
Although it initially seems that the 0^1 ^ ^ Ada have ** 
it is later clear that it references Adf as well Th^ 3 "' 5 PhaUiC lack ' 
castration symbolically associate sexuality W H h Su gg e «ions of 

mutilation is also prefigured by her own 7 maimin S and loss. Ada's 
consistently represented as j£ b ^ ° f »- P^o 

which she writes of her love to her illitenL , kCS ° Ut a key on 

not take Baines the piano key; she takes him AoVs T 
place. Ada's message of love is mutilated tran ?f ^ ^ «» it 
suggests that sexual desire, at least within pZ^ h f 8 ^ Th * Piano 
essarily destructive and involves a loss of sTZT^^ is nee 
hand lose their key and finger, their expressive canTrv the n h« 
finds sexual expression, Ada relinquishes artistic ex ' Whe " she 
Davis argues that Ada needs to relinquish the piano bee n " M *hZ 
to a pre-Oedipal fantasy of power, to a maternal phallT* U bin ds he 
that Campion represents as destructive. He claims that** ° mnipot enc 
must sever herself from the "deathly unconscious phanT^ 6 A <ia 

3ntaSy Wh ich 
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s!> a C r ! ati0nshi P this object."* 2 Although this may be 
it ^ ed Pos iti ^ Penological level, the loss of the piano is not repre- 
t > c C at y m the film - The film's obvious love of art, expressed m 
p> C* C arti *y, as well as in the plot that valorize, .the charac 
S not L'ff Pagination, suggests that the loss of the prano 
> ke « ^ble, diminishing of Ada's self and her artistic powe^ 
r> un e j u e .Nations of the 1990s, this film empha 

ca q nn al P°^r structures, art and love, free *P*^°" B . 
5ft the S C °" eXiSt - ln ^ ContraSt SUbS wh * women 

?i ave c the fum refuses an °p timistic ci ° sure 

iiftih' 6 ^ost n • . ic The Viano ends 

K (f UlSh nineteenth-century "^^^e their female 
I acte ts I .^ng with marriages that seem to prov the ir 
NCf h IOman ^ fulfillment, the novels also und ^ 
>Cn f marri ^ plots. In Wttthering "^ ht \^ ed , civilized 
Nt L° f f the «cond generation appears to be , J ^ t herlne and 
S 0n U e ° f the troubles afflicting the older 8*"*^ ^ g e 
lmo a marr . mat seems more egabta 

> at ;. hunger Catherine educates Har^ n Hareton plant 
^ir!^' symbolized by the gardens Cath r.ne NeveIth eless ; he 
^ a S ^ °ver the shape her home ^ older genera 

S h^S* generation is far less compel^ of disruption 

^h2 rin S ^er the novel's conclusive ^ nove tarn 
<S re P rese nts are not really ^^dihonal marriage p MJ 

C h ^ he Native ending to the noyeU ed ^ death, ^e J 

%C iff and Cathy walking the moots^ harm onious dom 
W? n 8 and disrupts the happier, s 
CS*' rriageplot-Ontheon ^ n wjth the 

is at ,ano ^o subverts its own marna^e P ^ affinity 

n ew >ly idealized romantic partner w ^ Q ad ap« f 
ft£ ^ of masculinity tep^ff^ in construct mg £ ^ ^ 
C §oes even further than ** the fSJS Baines atten- 

!> W undressing Baines eojgj £ sce ne ^ in which he 
Cf* are also sexually ^g^tocldng and . * * at attending W 

J the o^-Jf^P^^S^ tendencies. Like 
nit ho U gh he is as se* unC es his v 
n o way violent and 
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1990s adaptations, The Piano has a female-oriented sexual narrative that 
constructs a desirable masculine ideal. 

On one level, the ending of the film satisfies the viewer's longing for 
romantic closure as the idealized Baines finally lives with Ada in a neat 
little house. One critic, for example, claims that Ada experiences a 
"figurative rebirth," that she "enacts her own physical and spiritual 
baptism. The self that emerges is freer and more autonomous. Once she 
arrives in Nelson, we see Ada's self begin, with George's aid, its arduous 
but satisfying journey into self-determination, self-fulfillment, and self- 
revelation." 13 Interpretations such as these that emphasize Ada's eventual 
achievement of autonomy and fulfillment, her liberation, read the 
ending of the film as constructing a feminist marriage plot. On one 
level, such an interpretation is valid, but such an ending is also resisted 
by Campion. 

After Ada allows herself to be trapped in the ropes of her piano am 
pulled by it to the depths of the ocean, her "will," as she says, chooses t< 
live. However, Ada's resurfacing is shown in a series of discontinuou 
slow-motion shots. The editing makes this part of the film look like 
sequence that commercial film editors would use to communicate 
dream or a flashback. There is a suggestion that this "rebirth" is not 
real" as the rest of the narrative. Flora's cartwheels are shot not - as Su 
are the first time she does them on the beach - at a normal speed but 
the same slow, disjunctive way as Ada's resurfacing from the ocean, r 
cartwheels, reminiscent of Adele's in the 1944 Jane Eyre, seem dreamli 
more Realized than real. The "reality" of Ada's rebirth as a dome: 
woman, as a mother and wife, is put into question. In addition, the si 
ot Ada playmg the piano with a silver finger whose clicking disrupts 
music foregrounds her mutilation and reminds the viewer of her lost 

vo ce e s S h p e h WaS , mU l e; ^ iS mUtUated - In re § ainin § her *P°* 
voice, she has lost her music, her artistic voice. Although integrate. 

some extent in Nelson, she is still seen as a freak. In the n x sho 

» shown walking outside with a black scarf that looks like a veil ova 

wedd in H e er cl l eVi0US Weddin8 ' 6naCted ° nly thr ° Ugh the we ™» 
wedd.ng clothes, is rmrrored here. Baines catches her sensuously 
hts he black veil to kiss her. In this play on a wedding scene thev 
black, signifying death. After the fatal marriage kiss, the film cut! t< 
o ean floor, which Ada calls, in the voiceover, her gra ™ Rom 
W Ulment and artistic death are intertwined. The last shot of the" 
not of the neat little house in Nelson but of the piano with 
nissing, to the depths of its ocean grave, with Ada, balloonlike 
mg empuly above it still bound to her buried soul. The Sim' 
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appropriately, on a note of silence as Ada recites a poem written by 
Thomas Hood. 

There is a silence where hath been no sound, 
here is a silence where no sound may be, 
a cold grave - under the deep deep sea, 

T J he , final ima § e of the film is not triumphal but dark and paradoxical. 

e Piano ends on a note of silence as Ada's music is displaced by 
e ° mas Hood's poetry. Silenced yet heard, willful yet powerless, Ada 
^bodies the contradictions of the female experience in the nineteenth, 
0{ P er haps the twentieth, centuries. By articulating the forced silences 
Women's lives, The Piano invokes what made the novels of the nine- 
en th century so alluring to the women of the twentieth century. Yet, 
so t Thomas Hood's words silence Ada's as they articulate her death, 
sii e the ^Ptations of the twentieth century have articulated and 
e ^ced the voices of women from the past. 




